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These are but a few of the many subjects treated in this great book, which contains a mine of knowledge that, once opened, becomes a 


household necessity. 


gether with many other subjects too numerous to mention, are all fully treated. 


The agricultural, horticultural, live stock, dairy, mineral, manufacturing, railway, political 
An invaluable feature, which 


and edueational interests, to- 
thousands will appreciate, are the 


Weather Forecasts for the year 1897, by Prof. Chas. H. Lillingstone, assistant to the late Prof. John H. Tice, the admitted discoverer 


of the electro-planetary system, upon which weather forecasts are based. 
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Poland-Chinas and Berkshires Compared. 


SMITH HARDING. 


The hog of the large breeds, in order to 
meet the demand of the markets of to-day, as 
well as for profit to the feeder, shuuld be me- 
dium in size. Such will fatten at an earlier 
age and with less feed. The Poltands and 
Berkshires as now bred are classed as large 
breeds. Berkshires, when well bred, are sym- 
metrical in form, attractive in appearance and 
satisfactory when brought to the butchers’ 
block. They are more nervous than Polands, 
but are prolific and good mothers. As now 
bred, Poland-China hogs are colored like 
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Berkshires, Polands, Tamworths and smail 
Yorkshires, were tested at the experiment sta- 
tion at Amherst to ascertain which would give 
the most profit for feed. Threetrials were 
made, resulting in the Polands coming out 
ahead, Berkshires second and, contrary to the 
claims of some of the breeders of small York- 
shires, the last named consumed as much and 
gained less. 

But the west furnishes abundant evidence 
that there is more profit in feeding Pvlands 
than in any other breed. It is stated by good 
authority that in many of the western states 
from seventy-five to eighty per cent of all the 
hogs kept are Polands and their crosses. No 


No. 2 


The Trespass Nuisance. 





The success which crowns the efforts o 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, when advocating 
any plan or movement that will benefit farm- 
ers or when opposing some scheme that wouid 
prove detrimental to their interests, encour- 
ages us to invoke your assistance in protect- 
ing the farmers of this state from the imposi- 
tions and injuries inflicted by the laws in 
force for the alleged protection of game. A 
farmer’s wishes, crops or fences are not taken 
into consideration when the lawis up. Should 
his farm be situated in a locality where there 
is a probability that some game may be found, 











MONGREL, OR WILD-DOMESTIC-CROSS GEESE 


The progeny of the Wild Canada male and the Domesticated Black African female illustrated in our last issue, which contained an 
elaborate article covering the whole subject. 


Berkshires, with the exception of now and 
then a white spot. Uniformity in color can 
only be secured by breeding out the white 
mixture naturally belonging to Polands. 

As to the comparative quality of pork, both 
are considered A Nol. Asarule, Berkshires 
are more prolific than Polands, but no breed 
can compare with the latter as kind, gentle 
mothers. When we come to the comparative 
qualities as easy fatteners, no breed excels 
the Polands. At six to seven months they 
have been made to weigh two hundred to 
three hundred pounds and at ten months four 
hundred pounds and over. A few years ago, 
at the suggestion of the writer, four breeds, 


such prices were ever paid in this country for 
any other breed. During the past six months 
hundreds of sows have been sold for $100 and 
over; boars, $500 to $1200; for a few of the 
boars charges for service have been $50 to 
$100. Une breeder in Illinois booked twenty- 
one sows at the latter figure. How can this 
state of things be accounted for? First, by the 
fact that western breeders have, by persistent 
effort and skill, nearly perfected a type of hog 
most satisfactory to feeder, butcher and con- 
sumer; second, a hog of great thrift, and one 
of unexcelled powers of assimilation of their 
food. This last, with the fact that they are 
most excellent feeders, tells the whole story. 


unless notices have been posted forbidding 
hunting on the premises, so-called sportsmen 
traverse his farm with immunity, with little 
regard for the damage and inconvenience they 
may cause. The injustice of the statutes to- 
ward farmers is so apparent that united effort 
should be made in demanding their revision. 
Undoubtedly as simple and efficient a change 
as could be made would be to declare by 
statute that no person should be allowed te 
hunt on any farm without the written 
consent of the landowner. The whole tenor 
of the laws on the subject of game protection 
1s in the interests of the so-called sportsme1. 
[L. W. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 
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Building Straw Barns. 


PROF J. H. SHEPPERD, NORTH DAKOTA. 
= T IS POOR policy to allow stock 
to pass the winter in cold, un- 
comfortable quarters. Farm an- 
NS imals can not use all of the food 
consumed for laying on flesh, 
: growing wool, manufacturing 
milk or growing bone and muscle, if they 
are obliged to live in the cold. They must 
burn a part as fuel. Nature provides them 
with a coat of long, heavy hair to protect 
from cold, and the food used to grow hair is 
just so much nourishment taken from its legit- 
imate purpose. The usual reply to sucha 
statement is that good barns cost too much. 
Nice barns are too expensive for poor people, 
but warm stables cun be made at a small cost 
by anyone whu is willing to do the work. 

In the Dakotas and Minnesota the common 
practice is to burn the straw, and in many 
states further east much straw is also burned 
or allowed to waste. This can be readily 


FIG 1. BALED STRAW BARN. 


worked up into barns. The neatest way to 
build a straw barn orto line one is to bale 
the straw and build walls of it, just as if so 
many large bricks were being used, until the 
higitof the wall is reached, as seen in Fig 1. 
Then with poles orscantlings for rafters,cover 
with straw orslough hay and a very warm 
barn will result. Provision must be made for 
doors and windows, as desired. Leave a hole 
the proper size for a window and nail up a 
casing to fitit. One-inch material will do 
for the window casing but two-inch is better 
for the door casings, as they must be stronger, 
to support the weight of the door. With more 
work and a larger outlay for lumber or poles, 
as warm & house can be built from unbaled 
straw, as shown in Fig 2. 

To do this, set two rows of posts firmly in 
the ground, two feet and a half apart (inside 


FIG 2. STRAW BARN WITH POSTS. 


measure). Let these enclose a space the size 
of the building desired. Set them three to 
four feet apart in the row, and board up with 
fence boards or poles placed on the inside of 
the posts and ten to twelve inches apart. Tie 
the two rows of posts together by nailing 
crosspieces at the tops so there will be no 
spreading. Then fill the space, afew inches 
at atime, with straw and tread it down or 
tamp with a heavy timber. Put on a roof as 
described above. Cut out holes for windows 
and doors, case them up, and the result will 
be a comfortable stable. Many a barn built 
of lumber and costing a considerable sum of 
money is not so warm as a straw or sod barn. 
I have built shed walls of corn fodder, in- 
cluding the roof, in the way described, which 
made very comfortable quarters for calves. I 
have seen sheds, wind-break fences and corn 
barns bnilt of cast-off railroad ties which an- 
swered the purpose well. 

It is a waste of good feed and of the time 
for growth for animals to be exposed to cold 
and storms. It is easy for the exposure to be 
sufficient to require all of the food material 
digested for maintenance, without any re- 
sponse in the way of growth or milk flow. 
Don't blame the colt, the cow or the steer 
for not growing. They will always respond 
if they are bred properly and cared for. We 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


must watch all of the odds and ends and per- 
mit no waste to occur during the hard times. 
Success, in farming especially, depends upon 
the taking care of the little things. 


What Stations Should Do for Farmers. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


In a recent issue, the editor invited sugges- 
tions from farmers for work to be undertaken 
by the experiment stations, and if those to be 
benefited will avail themselves of the invita- 
tion, much good may accrue. It has long 
seemed to me that the experiment stations are 
devoting too much time to a few subjects ex- 
clusively and that too much work is duplicat- 
ed, to the darkening of knowledge. For in- 
stance, an eastern station informed us some 
time since that cooking food for hogs was 
superior to raw food, resulting in an increase of 
weight. Almost at the same time,I learned that 
a western experiment station made a statement 
directly in opposition. Are weto say with the 
music hall chorus, ‘‘There’s nothing new, 
there’s nothing true, and there’s no use try- 
ing to know.’’ Agriculture is not ascience, in 
all its branches, but there are some things that 
can be ascertained beyond peradventure, and 
this feeding of raw or cooked food is one of 
them. Suppose three stations should at the 
same time, and in a manner agreed upon be- 
forehand, undertake the solution of this mat- 
ter. It would then be settled, and we should 
then be able to feed hogs intelligently. For 
many years I have been strongly impressed 
with, if not a conviction, at least a suspicion, 
that the Chinese and Japanese have some 
good substantial reason for their common 
practice of steeping seeds in certain mixtures 
before planting. I base my suspicion upon 
the fact that these people are not theoretical, 
but practical farmers, and their economical 
habits compel them to tke closest calculation 
with a view to profit. 

Again, what is a weed? It is something 
the virtues of which have not yet been dis- 
covered. I am convinced by observation that 
many so-called weeds are plants of rare vir- 
tue, and if closely studied, would in many 
instances supply the place of imported herbs 
and plants now used for domestic, medicinal 
or other purposes. I have often thought that 
a weed known here as fire-weed contains an 
alkaline and bitter virtue not much, if any, 
inferior to quinine. That our ancestors had 
endowed some weeds or plants with qualities 
they did not possess, is no argument that all 
herbs used by them were destitute of merit. 
Why go to Europe’s foreign shore for plants 
that grow at your own door? 

If agriculture is ever tc occupy an admitted- 
ly respectable standing, it must be in a posi- 
tion to prove that some matters have passed 
beyund the range of speculation, and are well 
known, well attested and indisputable facts. 
At present, I regret to say that there are few 
subjects connected with it that are not open 
to question, though perfectly open to solution. 

Since writing the above, I have received 
from the Rhode Island experiment station a 
pamphlet on spinach by Prof Kinney, which is 
deserving of mention forits conciseness and 
comprehensiveness. Prof Kinney is evident- 
ly studying the wants of the farmers and 
gardeners of his state. |The substance of this 
fine work on spinach appeared in our columns 
last month. ] 


A New Meat Supply. 


B. HOLMES. 


It may be considered a wild idea to advise 
farmers to raise rabbits. At first thought it 
might well be considered a small business, 
but it will bear investigation. England and 
Germany are the principal consumers of rab- 
bit flesh. In those countries it is a large and 
paying industry and a growing one. Eight- 
een tons of rabbits have been sent to the city 
of London, in one day, from one district. 
Probably if half that quantity went into New 
York in a month, more than half would spoil 
before it could be sold, yet we believe the 
demand could be created and the taste culti- 
vated to use many tons daily. The best mar- 
ket rabbit to-day is undoubtedly the Belgian 
hare, which is not a hare at all, but gets its 
name from its resemblance to the wild hare, 


in color only. 1t is a rabbit with all the true 
rabbit characteristics. It is a hardy and pro- 
lific animal, bearing from four to eight or nine 
at a litter and can be bred four or five times 
a year safely. It can be bred oftener, but 
not for the best results. 

The young grow very quickly and at three 
months will dress from four to six pounds, 
and well roasted are adish for an epicure. 
They have none of the gamy flavor of the wild 
rabbit, the flesh is white, firm, fine grained, 
tender and of delicious flavor. Up to the 
present time they have been bred by and in 
the hands of fanciers, and the demand from 
fanciers has absorbed the output,and kept the 
market well sold up, but the time will soon 
be here when they will be reared for market 
and be found in our best meat stalls. 

One of the largest breeders, who has to buy 
everything his rabbits eat, says that the cost 
of feed was only one-half cent a day for each 
old rabbit. He has been several years in the 
business and has brought the feeding to a 
science, and probably the cost will average 
to most breeders more than this. Here is 
where comes in the advantage of the farmer 
in raising these rabbits. They wiil eat any- 
thing a horse or cow will—hay, straw, oats, 
corn, all kinds of roots, any kind of green 
stuff, apples—in fact, anything on the list of 
farm products is ‘‘grist for their mill,’’ even 
some weeds, such as plantain and purslane. 
The only restriction is that it must be sound 
and not wet with rain, though some claim 
the latter does no harm. They are free of 
vermin of all kinds and not prone to disease 
under good care. 

The hutches must be well ventilated and 
not too warm and if a warm sleeping place be 
provided they will stand considerable cold, 
much more than hens from which eggs are 
wanted in winter. It will be seen from this 
that the farmer is in position to grow them 
almost without cost, except the few minutes 
required for care, as they do not need a 
range, and do well if confined to hutches. 
Many more can be kept in the same space 
than can be of poultry. When we consider 
the duck market to-day and compare it with 
that of ten or fifteen years ago, when breed- 
ers of dvcklings had to almost beg the city 
commission men to handle their ducks, the 
prospect for creating a market for this deli- 
cious and wholesome meat is encouraging. 


Brakes and Trigs for Sleds.—The 
*> applied to the 


Some 
heavy wagon has a ‘“‘ brake 








wheel to save the horse when descending a 
hill. A loaded sled needs a brake as well as 
the wagon. Getting off at every hill and put- 
ting a chain under the runner is tedious busi- 
ness. A simple brake forasled is shown in 
Fig 1. The construction is so plainly shown 
that description is not needed. When going 
up a hill, the horses must be given a stop for 
rest. To keep the sled from running back 
meanwhile, atrig is needed. Two self-acting 
trigs are shown in Figs 2 and 3. 


The Railway Mileage of the U § is now a lit- 


tle more than 182,800 miles. Very little track 
was laid in ’9, this amounting to only 1802 
miles, or almost exactly the same as in ’95, 
and the smallest in a great many years. In 
’92, 4192 miles of track were laid, in ’88 7100 
miles and in ’87, a year of great activity, al- 
most 13,000 miles. In the ’80’s altogether too 
much paralleling was done, and this combined 
with the depression of the last three or four 
years has resulted in very meager extensions. 
Uut of the smail mileage last year, California 
led with 187 miles, Ila 154, Mich 146, Ga 97, Pa 
90 and others scattered. 











New Raspberries and Blackberries. 


NINETTA EAMES. 





HE REMARKABLE achievements 
in hybridizing and crossing berry 
plants at the Sebastopol experiment 

farm in California, are based upon the large 
collection of useful and novel plants gathered 
here from all parts of the world. No expense 
and labor have been spared in their trans- 
planting, and these in- 


teresting species and 
varieties, with their 
crossbred progenies, 
cover several acres of 
foothill soil. The many 
thousand canes, with 
flowers, berries and 


leaves of every conceiva- 
ble variation, show to 
what extent cross-ferti- 
lization and _ selection 
are carried on _ here. 
The countless combina- 
tions seen in this berry 
field, a sectional view 
of which is presented 
herewith, would fur- 
nish a biologist material 
for a volume. The best 
new berry strains in 
California come from 
crossing the wild ber- 
ries of the coast with 
foreign species, or well- 
known standards like 
the Cuthbert, Shaffer, 
Lawton, etc. The 4al- 
most worthless tkim- 
blebetry, Rubus Nutka- 
nus, a native of Califor- 
nia, proves obstinate to 
an improvement, though 
its scarlet, button-shap- 
ed berry, showy four- 
lobed leaves and flow- 
ers, like white ‘wild 
roses, make it a charm- 
ing subject for experi- 
mentation. The salmon 
berry—R. spectabilis—an 
attractive tree-like 
shrub whose fruit and 
shoots are delicacies to 
the Indian palate, is 
hardly more amenable 
to the persuasions of 
culture; but the Rubus 
ursinus or California 
dew berry—a much 
sought-after picnic des- 
sert—easily unites with 
other varieties, and with 
results highly gratify- 
ing to the pomologist. 
There are all shades of 
berries at Sebastopol— 
yellow, purple, red, 
pink, violet and white 
—a great curiosity be- 
ing a magnificent white 
blackberry, ‘‘Iceberg,’’ 
which is the result of 
years of scientific effort 
along lines of polleniza- 
tion and selection. One 
of the great grand-par- 
ents of this beautiful 
cross was the Lawton. 
The first generation of 
seedlings, when crossed 
with the Crystal White, 
had a progeny all black; 
the second combination 
turned out black also, 
but with marked varia- 
tions in shade, and the 
third produced this wonderful plant bearing 
the snowiest berries known. Crowded by 
hundreds of inky, cross-bred relations, this 
marvel of blackberries makes a lavish dis- 
play of white, semi-transparent clusters, which 
show the leading characteristics of the Law- 
ton. The berry is perfect of its kind, sweet, 
melting, yet firm enough to stand transporta- 
tion. The character of the ‘‘Iceberg’’ is fixed 
if plants be raised from roots or cuttings; but 
like other hybrids, if propagated from seed, 


PARTIAL VIEW OF 


PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE 


variation is the rule, as the new plant in- 
variably returns to the form and habits of 
either of its original ancestors. 





Standards of Agricultural Seeds. 





{From paper by G. H. Hicks, chief division of bot- 
any, United States department of agriculture.] 
Scarcely two seedsmen agree as to what 

constitutes first-class commercial seed. Low 








germination often means more than a lack in 
quantity, and indicates lack in quality as 
well, differences in condition under which 
seed is grown and harvested seriously affect- 
ing its vitality. Would it not be to the best 
interests of the seed trade eventually, as well 
as to agriculturists, if seed whose vitality kad 
been reduced, owing to conditions of climate 
at harvest or manner of keeping, were sold 
at a lower price than first-class seed? Ifa 
certain standard is adopted and price based 
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upon this, it does not seem reasonable that 
the public should be expected to pay full 
price for seed below standard. Standards of 
purity and germination should be based upon 
fresh (i e, not over one year old) seed grown, 
harvested and kept under favorable condi- 
tions. A fair standard of germination is not 





formed by an ideal lot of seed, but a high 
grade which first-class seed will attain with- 
out difficulty with no standard fixed by law 

or custom. The dealer 





BURBANK’S EXPERIMENT GROUNDS 


obtains no more for a 
lot of seed which will 
readily germinate at 95 
% than he does for one 
that shows but 80 % vi- 
tality. Therefore, the 
seedsman who is care- 
less in his crop, farming 
it out to the cheapest 
hands and putting little 
study or method into 
his work, gets the same 
price asthe careful seeds- 
man who may raise 
less but of a much bet- 
ter quality. Certain 
tests with first, second 
and third year seeds 
showed the vitality to 
be in every instance 
considerably less the 
second year. Vine 
seeds, such as melon, 
squash, cucumber, etc, 
fell from 80 to 90 % the 
first year to 70 to 75 % 
the second and 60 to 70 
% the third. Much de- 
pends upon the condi- 
tion of climate, growth, 
harvesting and manner 
of keeping; a great deal 
also upon the chemical 
construction of seed, the 
relation of which to 
germination opens an 
important field of study. 
The department of agri- 
culture’s requirements 
in the standards of 
germination of garden 
seeds is shown in the 
first column of the sub- 
joined table. The sec- 
ond column, taken for 
comparison, shows the 
standard adopted by a 
leading seedman in a 
work on market garden- 
ing, all figures upon 
basis of first-year seed. 
It is not unlikely that a 
few of the department 
standards may bea little 
too high for practical 
working purposes, while 
some are almost certain- 
ly too low. The fact is 
gratifying, however, 
that a recent proposal to 
furnish seed for depart- 
ment distribution at 
these standards was 
readily acccepted by 
prominent seedsmen 
throughout the country. 
[So long as free seed dis- 
tribution is continued, 
the department of agri- 
culture should take 
every practicable means 
to see that the standard 
is high. Reliable seeds 
are important whether 
‘*free’’ or secured from 
trustworthy growers. ] 
REQUIREMENTS OF GERMINATION. 


ae sage 


Standards Standards 

Variety Dep’t Seeds- Variety Dep’t Seeds- 
man man 

Cabbage, 90-95 80-85 Egg plant, 80-85 70 
Caulifiower, 80-85 80-95 Okra, 80-85 7 
Carrot, 80-85 70-80 Onion, 80-85 70-90 
Parsley, 70-75 70-80 Leek, 70-90 
Spinach, 84-89 70-80 ish 90-95 90-95 
Parsnip, 70-75 7 Lettuce, 85-90 80 
Cucumber, 87-92 80-90 Celery, 80 
Cantaloupe, 87-92 80-90 Tomato, 85-90 80 
Squash, 87-92 80-90 Peas, 93-98 95 
Pumpkin _ 87-92 80-90 Beans, 90-95 
Watermelon, 87-92 80-90 Corn (flint), 8.75-92.5 _ 90 
Pepper, 80-85 70 Corn (sugar), 87.5-92.5 Less 
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Winter Care of Fuchsias. 


Like all kinds of plants, the fuchsia requires 
a season of rest, and if this is denied it the 
plant will become sick, fade and die before 


its time. The fuchsia’s period of rest is in 
winter. It is therefore useless to try to keep 
the plant growing and blooming all winter 


in the house, after it has already performed 
its year’s work during summer. Plants that 
have been growing in the open ground should 
be taken up carefully before severe frost sets 
in and placed in a cold frame or planted in 
boxes in a dry, frost-proof cellar. With 
plants growing in pots the year round, this 
part of the work is easier still, and what the 
possibilities of a properly cared.for fuchsia 
are may be conceived from the accompanying 
engraving. The plant here portrayed 1s own- 
ed and was raised by Mrs C. H. Merrill of 
the Crawford house in the White mountains, 


N H. It is five years old, three feet in diam- 
eter, and of nearly the same hight. When we 
saw the plant last 


summer it was covered 
with nearly 1000 blos- 
soms and presented 
one of the most charm- 
ing and exquisite floral 
specimens we have 
ever beheld. At the 
approach of wiuter the 
plant is gradually 
dried off and placed in 
acold but frost-proof 
cellar where 1t is wa- 
tered not oftener than 
three or four times 
during the winter. 
Towards spring it is 


brought out,  trans- 
planted in fresh soil 


and a larger pot, if 
found necessary, wa- 
tered thoroughly, all 


straggling shoots trim- 
med off, and placed in 
a sunny window until 
the weather becomes 
warm enough to risk 
it out doors. Its sum- 
mer home is in an 
outside corner of a 
broad piazza, where, 
shaded from the noon 
and afternoon sun,and 
copiously sprayed 
every morning, it soon 
develops into full vigor 
and beauty. 





Forcing Plants by 
Express.—The English 
gardeners used at one 
time to have a term 
that they applied to 
high and rapid forcing 
of plants. They said 
cucumbers, for in- 
stance, were raised ‘‘ by 
express.’’ By this, 
they meant rapid for- 
warding or forcing of 
plants by excessive 
heat and moisture. The 
where the cu- 
cumber vines were 
growing were kept 
very warm and moist. 
The result was a very rapid, tender and suc- 
culent growth. The plants grew long, spind- 
ling and watery. <As plants, they were not in 
a normal condition, yet they were reported to 
give good crops. tiere 1s an idea for the win- 
dow gardener, who can cuntrol the heat in 
her bay window. Force your plants with 
more heat than is required in an ordinary liv- 
ing room. The soft-wood plants, like the 
geranium, will grow long and perhaps ill- 
shapen, but they give more flowers than if 
kept only moderately warm. Such a forced 
culture means that the bay window must be 
shut off from the living room. The thing is, 
do you want flowers or plants? Most people 
will say flowers. Then give heat, moisture and 
fertilizers and things will come ‘‘ by express.’’ 


houses 


Palms as House Plants.—Aunt Violet: If 
properly cared for, palms are among the most 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


A chief cause of fail- 
wet. 
have 


desirable house plants. 
ure with them is that they are kept too 
It is particularly injurious to them to 
water stand in the saucers under the pots. 
Then they must be kept scrupulously clean 
by sponging every leaf at least once a week. 
Palms may live in the shade, but a window 
in which they receive direct sunlight at least 
a part of the day is preferable. 


An Easy Way to Force Flowers.—If you 
wish flowers for decoration upon holidays, 
birthdays and other occasions, the date of 
which is fixed in advance, plan tor them in 
advance. An easy way todo this is to use 
the flowers of hardy shrubs. For instance, 
you wish flowers on Washington’s birthday. 
In the last week of January cut some long 
stems of the common Forsythia. Fill a tall 
vase with water and place the dry and leafless 
stems in the water. Keep them in a warm 
room and when the buds begin to swell place 
the vase and allinasunry window. Occa- 





SPECIMEN FUCHSIA PLANT 


sionally take the vase to the sink and sprin- 
kie the stems with water. Ifthe flowers ap- 
pear to come out too rapidly and ahead of 
time, keep them in a cooler—but not cold— 
place. If they appear to be behind time in 
the last week, place them in a warmer place 
to hurry them forward. Once a week add 
ten drops of household amimoniato the water, 
or ten drops to a quart of water. A number 
of the early flowering shrubs can be forced 
into bloom in this way, but require a longer 
time to bring the flowers out. 


My Secret in Potato Culture is to plant on 
ground that was in clover the previous year 
and well fertilized. Treat the seed with a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate and spray the 
vines with bordeanx mixture. With this 
treatment I have never failed to raise fine, 
sound potatoes and plenty of them.—([C. W. B. 








FRUIT CULTURE. 


A Fungous Disease of the Plum. 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 





L. A. W. wants to know what causes young 
plums to be converted into mere puff balls. 
The puffed appearance of the plums is due to 
a parasitic fungus which is not mature in the 
It is called 


specimens sent me. commonly 
plum pocket or bladder plums (ezxoascus 
communis). The fungus appears soon after 


the petals fall, the plums enlarging rapidly 
until they are many times larger than natural 
size; they are hollow and with occasional 
shreds. When mature they are somewhat 
mealy because of the spores. The fungus 
causes an increased activity in the tissues of 
the host, hence the enlarged plums. The 
mycelium (vegetative part of the fungus) is 
perennial and hence when a tree is once 
affected the disease annually occurs. I have 
had several queries 
concerning this disease 


in Iowa this season. 


Col Brackett of Den- 
mark writes that of 
many varieties of 
plums on his grounds, 


the Cheney is the only 
one affected. Here on 
the coliege grounds the 
same variety has been 


seriously affected for 
several years. What 
should be done? An 
early application of 


bordeaux mixture or 
ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper to the twigs 


will kill many of the 
adhering spores and 
when the disease has 
appeared, itis advisa- 
ble to cut back the 
branches and burn 


them. When atree is 
badly affected, the 
whole thing had better 
be removed. There 
are many other kinds 
of this class of fungi; 
one kind produces (is- 
turbed and _ swolien 
branches on Chickasu 
and Wild Goose plum. 


Another kind is the 
so-called peach-leaf 
curl. A third kind 
affects the poplar. Cli- 
mate seems to have 
much to do with the 
severity of the disease. 
Dr Erwin fF. Smith 
has observed that a 


sudden fall of temper- 
ature has a marked 
effect in producing 
epidemics of this dis- 
ease. The writer no- 
ticed the same thing a 
few years ago on the 
peach-leaf curl fungus 
here at Ames. In case 


of peach-leaf curl, 
when trees are badly 
affected they recover 


but slowly. Everyone 
should carefully note the varieties of plums and 
peaches affected, and select for planting only 
such as are least subject to the disease. We 
have in previous numbers of this journal 
commented on selections of plants to pre- 
vent diseases. This is not given the at- 
tention it deserves. 


ncineniasiaaiialie 

Growing Strawberries.—A cool moist climate 
is suited for their best development. The 
plants require great care in handling. Give 
much study to their culture. The soil must 
be rich and deep. If not rich, use any good 
fertilizer. Get the plants to growing early. 


Set as soon as the ground is in good condi- 
tion, which is about the latter part of April 
or early May. Secure vigorous plants from 


beds which have not borne fruit. Keep the 
soil at the top well pulverized and continue 
the cultivation all season. For covering dur- 
































ing the winter use any kind of litter, but good 


straw is best, as it can be left between the 
rows after the plants begin to grow. The fol- 
lowing are good varieties: Warfield, Haver- 


land, Bubach, Crescent, Timbrell, Gandy, 
Enhance. See that the berries are well pick- 
ed and handled.—[{B. F. Stinger. 





Hardy Apples, New and Old. 


A. O. BAYLEY, VERMONT. 


experience in an orchard 
containing a large number of varieties of the 
so-called iron-clad apples, confirms my pre- 
viously entertained opinion of the great value 
of the Wealthy apple for northern planting. 
While it fails to possess all the properties de- 


Another year’s 


sirable in an apple, to place it fully on an 
equality of value for general commercial or- 
chard planting with standard varieties, like 


Baldwin in the milder latitudes of the east, or 
Ben Davis at the west, still the like combi- 
nation of good qualities does not appear to be 
possessed by any other apple in which is 
found that all-important property to the 
northern planter—the power to resist success- 
fully the extremes of a rigorous climate. 

Because the first place is given to the 
Wealthy or a general purpose apple, let it not 
be inferred that there are not other valuable 
apples among those equally hardy in tree. 
Within the last few years quite a number of 
new hardy apples have been introduced to 
public notice. Some of these equal or sur- 
pass the Wealthy for especial purposes, but in 
nearly every case their distinctive points of 
merit are counterbalanced by faults that will 
place them on the second-choice list with 
most planters. 

Growers of apples who reside in those sec- 
tions ot the country where reliance can be 
placed only in climate-proof varieties, will, 
if located near to a ready market for summer 
and early autumn fruit, plant largely of the 
Russian sorts. Although generally found de- 
ficient when considered for dessert purposes, 


their size and handsome coloring will find 
for them a quick sale to customers not over 
critical, and with the profuse bearing, hardi- 


ness and vigor of tree, which generally char- 
acterize this race of apples, will tend to give 
them a favorable place in the estimation of 
orchardists who have an eye open for money 
profits. The chief fault to be found with 
Russian apples when grown in this country 
is, that they lack keeping properties. So 
quickly do they decay after ripening, that bus- 


iness must be rushed as soon as they are in 
proper condition to use. Handling Russian 
apples is something that cannot be put by 


until a more convenient season. 

Scores of varieties of new Russians have been 
imported from Russia within the past twen- 
ty years and presented to the fruit-growing 
public of this country for trial. Among them 
all, the old and well-known Oldenburg, so 
long cultivated in this country, still holds its 
place as most profitable for general culture. 
Yellow Transparent has been given unstinted 
praise as an extra early, except by those that 
knew the Tetofsky, another old Russian long 
in cultivation here. Blushed Colville will 
give better satisfaction than either of the two 
for early family use. Huibernal resembles 
Oldenburg much, the tree is fully as hardy, 
vigorous and productive. Although inferior 
to Oldenburg both for eating and cooking, it 
will be planted to some extent, as itis a_ bet- 
ter keeper and prolongs the season of cheap 
apples. Switzer belongs to another type of 
Russian apples and is to be classed among 
the few Russians desirable for their dessert 
quality. When well grown, it is certainly 

‘very good’’ for eating purposes, and is a 
most beautifully colored apple; it also han- 
dles better than most of the Russian sorts. 

A dozen or more of the Russian importa- 
tions,of about the same season, could be nam- 
ed—large handsome apples, very desirable to 
grace an exhibition table, but of little interest 
to the general planter. 

——— 

Fighting Insects.—Spray with paris green, 
using tobacco dust for woolly aphides,a spray 
of tobacco tea for aphides and slugs on roses 
or other more delicate plants, also the injec- 
tion of carbon bisulphide into the ground two 
to four feet from the tree,for suffocation of in- 
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The kerosene emulsion 
is asure cure for the black aphis on the 
leaves of plum trees. Arsenate of lead is the 
spray for the peach tree,as it will not hurt the 
leaves.—/| Prof J. M. Stedman, Mo Sta. 


sect life on the roots. 


Exp 





A Useful Guide in Feeding Stock | is given in 


Myrick’s chart of American fodders and 
feeding stuffs. It shows their composition, 
digestibility and feeding value; how to com- 


bine and feed these fodders and stuffs so as to 
get the best results at the least expense in 
feeding all classes of stock. It also gives the 
fertilizing constituents of the principal crops, 


what they take from the soil and their ma- 
nurial value. These facts are set forth in the 
colored chart, on the back of which are 


values, 
rations, 


and manurial 
how to combine 


other tables of feeding 
feeding standards, 


etc. Many farmers who write asking us 
questions about stock feeding will be greatly 
helped by referring to this chart. It is high- 


ly spoken of by many of the best feeders and 
farmers in the country, and by such men as 
Prof Henry of Wisconsin, Prof Voorhees of 
New Jersey, Prof Roberts of New York, Prof 
Hilgard of California, Prof Jordan of the Gen- 
eva (N Y)station, Prof Brooks of Massachu- 
setts and others. The chartis sent postpaid 
from this oftice to any address for the nominal 
sum of 25c 

Sowing Clover in Winter.—I always obtain 
the best results by sowing clover in | Reve 
or March, when the ground is frozen and 
looks like honeycomb and when there is no 
wind. Then when it thaws the seed are all 
covered up in fine shape. I do not think I 
ever missed getting a stand when I followed 
this rule. I usually endeavor to use about 
one bushel on eight acres. A _ bushel to 10 
acres willdo if the land is strong, but the 
thinner the land, the more seed to the acre. 
Some wait to sow untilthe ground settles, 
harrow it, and then sow clover seed just after. 
They say that is good for the wheat—to har- 
row it. That is something I have never tried 
but some do it every year and raise a good crop 
of wheat and get a good crop stand of clover 
and timothy,if they sow both. It is worth try- 
ing, at least, on 2 small scale.—[{C. B. W., 
Ohio. 


Preventing Smut in Oats.—Last spring I test- 
ed a method of preventing smut in oats which 
gave such good results that I think some of 
your readers will be pleased with it. In a 
large barrel I made a strong brine. The oats 
were put ivto this barrel and stirred around. 
They were dipped out with a large pan, the 
bottom of which was full of holes. They were 
then spread on the barn floor and shoveled 
about with air-slaked lime. What was not 
sown the first day, were stirred until they 
were needed for use. Of course, oats treated 
in this manner must be sowed by hand, but 
there was scarcely a smutty head in my field 
this season. I shall continue this treatment, 
as it costs but a trifle.—[J. Kh. Snyder, Alle- 
gan county, Mich. 

Treat the Hog Better.—I saw a hog without 
hair last spring. Without examining its quar- 


ters, I know how the hair was lost. The ani- 
mal had not had a clean nest all winter. Its 
bed was cold, damp and moldy. Manya 


morning when the mercury was playing about 
zero, the owner would call the hog from the 
bed to be fed. It came forth steaming hot. 
This killed the hair and it dropped out. It is 
a wonder it did not kill the hog. If it pays to 
bed your horse and cow every day, it pays to 
bed the hog once a month at least. When you 
see your hogs steaming, you are losing 
money. The average farmer is apt to forget 
that naturally the hog is one of the neatest of 
animals.—[W. L. Anderson, Montgomery Co, 
Indiana. 
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AN FODDER=C' TITERS 
the astest cutt SeSt 
mg Carriers, bot. pode and 
angle, of any length scquived. 
for full informa- : 

tion about Cut- 

ters, Carriers and 

Drag-saw Machines, 

and hed hy _ Ensilage 
Pays,”’send for Engli- (F 

lage Catalogue. } 

For the best Hurse 

powers, | Threshers, Clover- hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed 
mills, Oircular-saw Machines. Land-rollers and Dog 
powers, send for Feariess Catalogue 

A4ddress. MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill N.Y 
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You have, doubtless, read the large To- 
bacco article on Tobacco Culture 


At LAKE CITY, Fla., 


In the last week’s issue of this paper. 


If not, be sure to read it, and 
then don’t forget our excursion to 








| this point on 


Tuesday, January 19th, 1897, 


For full particulars, call on or address 


.N. A. BURNHAIM & CO., 


No. 428 Reaper 





Block, Chicago. 


Free Fare to Purchasers. 


Trees ad Plants 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 





Roses and Palms, 


Imperiale Epineuse and Giant Prune, 
WICKSON PLUM—LAMBERT CHERRY, 


QUEEN OLIVE, 
PIERCE GRAPE. 


{For complete list send for our new 


ALIFORNIA NURSERY COMPANY, 
>t NILES, CALA< 


JOHN ROCK, Manager, 








FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad« 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 


S stark Fruit Book 


contains new and copyright 
cotored plates of over 
100 rare fruits, etc.—write 
forparticulars. Ask for list of 
Stark Trees—$3 per 100 and 
up. STARK BRo’s, Stark, Mo. 


K TREES 


TARR FRUIT 


wn EMPIRE 
” KING 


ARFIELD KNAPSACK 
PERFECT AGITAT ORS. No scorching 

foliage. No leather or rubber valves. Twelve 

styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue FRE. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 


CEA tery 


Finest flavor ; large and solid. 
Bear enormously. mnerty 
Elmira Asparagus Koots; 4 
new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Beach, Japan 
Plums, Small Fruits, Xoo 
Peach Seed. Catalog REE. 
HARRISON’S NURSERIES, 
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Kale— a Desirable Winter Vegetable. 


The dwarf Scotch kale, the subject of our 
illustration, is grown in immense quantities 
forthe New York markets, as well as for 
those of other large cities, and is considered 
by many the most desirable member of the 
Brassica family, for winter’s use. This vanie- 
ty is more grown than any other because of 
its hardiness, as well as for its excellent qual- 
ity and its great beauty. Its leaves are as fine- 
ly curled as the best varieties of parsley and 
are quite as handsome. 

The seed should be sown from the middle of 
July to the middle of August for winter and 
early spring use, which makes it a profitable 
second crop. For early winter’s use the seed 
is sown about the first of June, and the plants 
are set the same as cabbage. It is by far the 
better plan to sow the seed where the plants 
are to grow, in drills three feet apart, thin- 
ning out to fifteen inches apartin the rows. 
then the plants will completely cover the 
ground. The only care required is to keep 
the ground perfectly clean, but without culti- 
vating deeply, surface working being all that 
is needed.* The early crop will be ready tor 


HEAD OF SCOTCH 


marketing as soon as it has been touched by 
frost, and will not be tender before then; 
frost, too, is necessary to take away a certain 
strong taste peculiar to this vegetable. 

The dwarf Siberian kale is similar, differ- 
ing only in the darker green color of its 
leaves, which are also a little coarser. Itis 
not as hardy as the Scotch kale, which can be 
gathered at all times during winter as far 
north as New York, while the outer leaves of 
the Siberian are frequently destroyed by frost 
during winter. Both these varieties are larze- 
ly grown in Virginia for the northern mar- 
kets, and usually prove a profitable crop. We 
find the most carefully selected of both varie- 
ties—those whose leaves are most curled— 
are the ones that will endure the most cold 
without injury. The Scotch kale is the lead- 
ing variety inthe market; the seed of this is 
readily distinguished by the color, whick is 
of a lightish brown,while that of the Siberian 
is very black. There are many other varieties 
of kale under cultivation, and sold under as 
great a variety of names. But these two are 
all that the market gardener requires. 

caxcmsanepaliatittitinatheisn 


Self-Blanching Celery Unsatisfactory. 
JOHN G. NORTH, IOWA. 


In the Dec 12th issue of this journal I no- 
ticed an article on celery, and the opinion of 
different experts concerning the self-blanch- 
ing kinds. The agricultural world is under 
everlasting obligations to the seedhouse of 
Henderson & Co for many valuable novelties 


TRUCK FARMING 


introduced, but the White Plume self-blanch- 
ing celery, or any other kind of self-blanch- 
ing celery, falls much short of perfection. 
Celery which grows white, and celery that 
becomes white by blanching, are two distinct 
products. 

Celery blanched by excluding the light dis- 
solves on one’s tongue, after mastication, ‘like 
a peach or pear. While the kind that grows 
white leaves in one’s mouth a wad of strings 
and eating it is like chewing a piece of rope. 
Blanched celery has that very desirable, pe- 
culiar, nutty flavor so pleasing to the pal- 
ate, while celery that grows white has that 
bitter, unpleasant taste of the green, un- 
bleached celery. Messrs Ferry & Co well 
describe it in their catalog as a showy celery 
and for that purpose it has no equal, but 
it is of little or no use fortable purposes. 
Some ten years or so ago, it was nothing unu- 
sual for our merchants to order forty or fifty 
one-dozen bunches and clean it all up every 
Saturday night, and when they order eight or 
ten dozen bunches now they get stuck with 
half of it. Ask the reason and the answer is 
hard times—people have no money to pay for 
luxuries—but if I am correctin my opinion,it 


KALE 


is the introduction of that worthless self- 
blanching celery. If celery could crawl under 
the ground like a ground hawk, and thereby 
bleach itself, it would be all right, but cel- 
ery that grows white, and celery that becomes 
white by bleaching, are two distinct agricul- 
tural products and one is as worthless as the 
other is valuable. 


Nitrate Vs Sulphate.—The comparative value 
of nitrogen for fertilizing purposes in the form 
of sulphate ‘of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
has been hotly debated abroad and has been 
the subject of numerous experiments in this 
and other countries. Wagner believes that for 
most crops it will require 100 lbs of actual 
nitrogen in the form of the sulphate to pro- 
duce as good results as 90 Ibs in the form of 
nitrate. In other words, nitrogen in nitrate 
of soda he considers one-tenth more effective 
than in the other form. These results seem to 
be confirmed by other investigations, espe- 
cially if lime is added with the nitrate. The 
sulphate seems to retard or destroy germina- 
tion of seed if they come in contact with it, 
but there is much less danger from the ni- 
trate. Liquid manure hastens the germina- 
tion of most seeds and has a permanent good 
effect upon the young plant. 


Any Questions about manures and fertilizers 
will be gladly answered. It is a subject upon 
which most farmers are eager for information, 
because they feel the need of it. 


MANORES AND FERTILIZERS. 


Handling Stable Manure. 
8S. THOMAS, INDIANA. 


In a recent issue,a contributor gives a num- 
ber of rules for handling stable manure. His 
first rule is never pile in the field, but scatter 
from the wagon. If he refers to putting the 
manure in small heaps to be scattered or 
spréad just before plowing, I agree with him, 
but if he advises never t. compost I do not 
agree with him. Situated as I am, just on the 
edge of the city, I have been able to get large 
quantities of manure. I have tried every con- 
ceivable experiment in applying manure, 
and after years of careful study and observa- 
tion of the different tests made by myself and 
others, I have come to the conclusion that to 
get the best results from stable manure it 
must be composted either in the field or barn- 
lot. As I haul hundreds of loads of manure 
from the city, my rule is to make one or more 
heaps in different fields so that when it comes 
to spreading I can get it where I want it with- 
out having to haul more than 20 rods from 
the heap. I spread from the wagon and plow 
under as soon after spreading as possible. 

Your contributor says he hauls and spreads 
his manure while the ground is yet frozen, 
and the spring rains wash it into the soil. 
Now if the spring rains come, as they fre- 
quently do, before the frost is out of the ground, 
the part of the manure which is richest in 
plant food is washed out and carried away. I 
I have seen the dark colored water running 
down in little rivulets into a stream 20 rods 
away from where I had spread manure on 
frozen ground. By properly composting ma- 
nure the plant food is rendered more availa- 
ble, and one load of the well-composted ma- 
terial is worth almost two in the fresh state. 
Careful experiments have proven that in the 
compost heap much of the useless organic 
matter is reduced, the amount of nitrogen not 
materially lessened, and the quantity of solu- 
ble ash greatly increased. Of course, if in 
composting, the manure is thrown out of the 
stable under the eaves of the barn, as it ac- 
cumulates,and is allowed to lay there without 
any care or attention until drawn out and 
spread, probably spreading at once would be 
best. Butifthe heap is properly made. the 
sides built up straight, the top kept level, so 
it will catch all the rain and snow, and kept 
tramped down solid so the heap will not get 
too hot and fire-fanged, forked over once or 
twice to break it up and fine it down, there 
can be no question but that composting is the 
best practice. 


Green Manuring with crops that take nitro- 
gen from the air or subsoil is one of the cheap- 
est and surest ways of improving land. This 


‘little table shows the yield per acre of such 


fodder grown at the Storrs (Ct) experiment 
station, the quantity of nitrogen in such fod- 
der and alsoin the roots and stubbles,and how 
much stable manure or nitrate of soda would 
have to be applied per acre to furnish as much 
nitrogen as the crop contained: 

Yields 7Mitroges per acre—, Myntraient of 


per fod- an T Man- 
acre der stubble ure 
tons Ibs lbs tons 
Cowpea vines, 9.4 95 22 10.7 
Soja bean vines, 9.1 75 14 8.9 
Horse beans, 5 171 32 1 
Vetch, 3 153 27 0 1 
Red clover, r 114 44 8 1 
Lupines, x 116 13 
Crimson clover, 12.0 127 41 1,1 


b) 
’ 
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Fertilizing the Rye Crop.—Rye takes up ni- 
trogen rapidly in spring and continues the 
process until nearly ripe. It is not necessary 
to supply nitrogenous fertilizers to rye in the 
fall, but early in spring a topdressing for this 
purpose should be made on poor soils. Ni- 
trate of soda is especially good, and one of 
the cheapest forms. Many soils require a lib- 
eral amount of potash to produce the best 
crops of rye. The plant assimilates phos- 
phoric acid during the whole period of growth 
and that element may well be applied in the 
fall. A topdressing of bone and ashes to 
supply potash and phosphoric acid may well 
be applied to winter rye in the fall, the ni- 
trate following in early spring. 








The Garden on the Farm. 


L. A. CARPENTER, WISCONSIN. 
Select the earliest, warmest spot of ground 
available. Put on a good coating of manure 


and turn it under in the fall, plowing it up 
in narrow lands from 10 to 20 ft wide, so that 
it will drain off early in spring. Sow every- 
thing in long rows, in order that most of the 
work can ve done with the horse, and you will 
tind it a great deal easier to work than where 
it is planted in little beds which have to be 
worked by hand. 

As soon as the ground is fit to work in the 
spring, sow peas, using one of the early 
smooth sorts. They may lie in the ground 
some time before they show themselves but 
they willcome up. The wrinkled peas are 
not as hardy and may rotif they do not ger- 
minate soon after planting. Onions also must 
be in the ground as early as possible and get 
a good start while the weather is cool, for they 
grow poorly when planted in hot weather. 
Beets, carrots, turnips, parsnips, vegetable 
oysters, lettuce and radishes will also stand 
some frost and can be put in soon after the 
early peas. The first sowing of radishes is 
apt to be wormy and not as good as those 
which are grown later in the season. 

arly cabbage can be set out as soun as 
hard freezing is over, if the plants have been 
well hardened off. For late cabbage sow the 
seed in the open ground early in May and 
transplant to the permanent’ ground from 
June 15to July 1. The greatest enemy of 
the cabbage is the green slug or cabbage 
worms, for which there are a great many rem- 
edies. Slug shot is probably used more than 
anything eise, for it is cheap, easily applied 
and does the work effectively. Canliflower, 
one of the most delicious of vegetables, is 
grown all too little. Like cabbage, it does 
best on a cool moist soil and is just as easily 


grown as that crop. The early crop is not as 
satisfactory as the fall crop, for good heads 
will not form in very hot weather; but if 


plants are set early they will head up before 
hot weather begins. For fall crop treat the 
same as for late cabbage. As soon as the 
heads begin to form, draw the leaves together 
and pin or tie them so as to keep out the sun 
and render the heads white and tender. The 
heads should be cut as soon as they reach 
maturity, for if left a few days too long they 
will become loose and tough. 

Sweet corn will stand about as much cold as 
our common field corn, but Ido not think it 
is quite as readily germinated in a cold soil. 
Tomatoes are very tender and should not be 
set in the open ground until all danger of 
frost is over. The same is true of beans and 
especially the limas. 

Cucumbers, melons and squashes need a 
warm, rich soil where they will grow steadi- 
ly from the start. Plant them early but not 
too early, for they seldom recover from a 
check received when young. I do not like to 
plant them in hills raised three or four inches 
above the level. I would rather have them a 
little below so they will not dry out as read- 
ily and are not asaptto be injured by insects. 
The striped flea beetle is the most common 
enemy. Its ravages can be prevented by 
dusting the plants with air-slaked lime, land 
plaster, road dust or any fine powder, from 


the time they come through the ground until 
they get about the third pair of leaves, after 
which they will usually take care of them- 


selves. The beetle is not affected by poisons. 

No garden is complete without asparagus, 
and it will yield more food than any other 
erop. A small bed will supply a family the 
entire season. Put on a good dressing of ma- 
nure,all that can be plowed under. When the 
soil is prepared,turn out furrows with a shov- 
el plow three feet or three and one-half feet 
apart and at least six inches deep. In these 
furrows place the piauts(one or two year olds) 
about 15 inches apart, spreading the roots 
nicely so that the crowns will be at least four 
inches below the surface. Then fill in the 
furrows and the work is done. All the addi- 
tional labor required is cultivation to keep 
the weeds down. The following spring clear 
off the tops and put on a good dressing of ma- 
nure and fork it in with a common manure 


fork, being careful not to injure the plants. 
The bed can be cut-some the second year, say 








THE GARDEN 


for three weeks or a month, but it will not 
yield a full crop until the fourth or fifth year. 
Always cut the stalks clean, no matter what 
they are,so that when the bed grows up it will 
all come up evenly. Treat the bed the same 
eac.. succeeding year,and it is good for a life- 
time. 

Celery is another crop which is becoming 
more largely cultivated every year. It de- 
lights in a cool, moist, loamy soil; in fact, 
plenty of moisture is one of the essentials in 
raising a good crop. Celery seed germinates 
very slowly, often being two or three weeks 
in coming up. Forearly, start the plants in 
the house or in a hotbed in March and trans- 
plant once or twice, giving more room each 
time, and set plants in open ground early in 
May. For late or winter crop the plants can 
be grown in the open ground. In early spring 
sow the seed in drills one foot apart, firming 
the soil well over the rows and keep it moist 
until the plants come up. Laying boards 
over the rows will keep them from drying out, 
but they should be removed as soon as the 
plants start. Thin the plants to about 25 to 
the foot and clip the tops back occasionally, 
to induce greater stockiness. For fall and 
winter use set plants in July in shallow 
trenches about four feet apart and six inches 
apart in the row. When the plants have made 
a good growth, work the soil towards the row 
with the cultivator. Then gather the tops to- 
gether and draw the dirt up around the plants 
to hold them in an upright position and make 
@ compact bunch, then draw more soil up to 
them with the hoe. This handling is all the 
self-blanching sorts need to blanch well, but 
their flavor is improved by banking. The 
rest of the blanching may be done by banking 
with earth up to the tips of the leaves; or by 
setting up boards on each side of the row. 
Where earth is used, the banking had best be 
done at two or three operations. Early in 
the season, when the celery is growing rapid- 
ly, it will blanch in three or four weeks, but 
later it will take five or six weeks. For win- 
ter use, celery needs only handling, as the 
plants will blanch nicely in the cellar. In 
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storing celery for winter two things should 
be observed: Keep the roots moist to prevent 
wilting, and the tops dry to prevent rotting. 
Take up the plants on a dry day in the fall 
and set close together in boxes or on the cel- 
lar bottom and pack the routs in moist sand or 
loam. As this dries out give more water, but 
be careful not to wet the leaves. Plants stored 





in this way will start a new growth and 
blanch nicely. 
Starting a Hotbed.—A. B. S.: In northern 


climates it is not desirable to start hotbeds for 
the home garden before the middle of Febru- 
ary, as it requires too much care to keep them 
in satisfactory condition during very cold 
weather, yet if one can give the proper atten- 
tion and has a sheltered location, it may be 
worth the trouble to begin even in January. 
A hotbed made thus early should be sunk 
into the ground about 18 inches, so that the 
seedbed proper will come about to the level 
of the ground or even a little lower. Then 
there must be ample provision for covering 
the ashes during cold nights, and make every 
possible effort for giving the young plants all 
the sunshine there is. KRadishes, lettuce, 
beets and spinach may be raised very easily 
in such a bed, but it would be too early for 
raising plants to be transplanted to the open 
ground, as they would grow too tall before the 
proper season for transplanting arrives. 





Difficult Churning Remedied.—A Jersey cow 
gave very rich milk, much like cream, which 
produced butter readily when she first came 
in but later no amount of churning would 
bring butter for a long time. At last the milk 
was put on the stove as soon as drawn and 
scalded, not boiled, and no trouble was found 
in making the cream into butter.—[Mrs E. 
B. Orcutt. 


Danish Butter Sells Highest—The average 
wholesale price of finest grades of butter in 
London last Oct was as follows: American 
2240 per lb, Danish and Swedish 264c, French 
24c, Dutch 234c, Irish 21¥c. The average price 
of butterine was 1lic. 
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[8] 
Preparing Aerated [lilk for [arket. 


The dairy industry is by many considered 
one of the most profitable branches of New 
England agriculture. Milk is peddled by 
many in 2 to 10 qt tin cans, others make but- 
ter and sell, some are patrons of a co-opera- 
tive creamery, selling the cream and feeding 
the skim milk, still others make cheese and 
asmail number are making a decided suc- 
cess by peddling both aerated or sterilized 
milk in glass bottles holding a pint or quart. 
This latter method is rapidly becoming a very 
popular way of receiving milk by consumers 
in large towns and cities. The advantages 
and disadvantages of the bottle system were 
recently discussed in our columns. 

What bids fair to be a successful business 
investment is the building of a dairy house 
and starting of milk routes by two young 
farmers of Hampden Co, Mass, Frank G. and 
Merton R. Bennett, under the firm name of 
Bennett Brothers. They have established 
three routes in towns and city, and supply cus- 
tomers under the most approved and up-to- 
date methods. The plans of the dairy house, 
herewith produced, accurately show what is 
essential for the work of purifying and bot- 
tling milk. Mr Bennett secured his plans from 
the model dairy farm of Master E. D. Howe 
of the Mass state grange, who keeps one cow 
to each acre of his farm. The farm of the 
Bennett boys contains about 100 acres and is 
of moderate fertility only. They keep about 
30 head of stock and have found it necessary 
to buy considerable milk. The stable facili- 
ties are not what is desired, but they will be 
improved in time. The milk is taken direct- 
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BY Feer 
A MODEL MILK HOUSE. 


The slide doors on either side of the milk room 
allow of each wagon being loaded and unloaded 
most easily. The entranceis at a, to the left is 
the aerator, or cooler, 6, next to it for convenience, 
is the bottle filler,c, near by is a stove, d, for 
sterilizing milk for infants and invalids, slide 
doors are at e e, chimney /, sink and running 
water atg, counter at hk and window over it, stor- 
age tank atj, where the bottled milk is set in ice- 
water in a tank until wanted for delivery. Win- 
dows are at oo, and the doora is partly of glass. 
The chimney is of brick. The building is in every 
way substantial. It is washed thoroughly clean 
every morning. 
ly, after being drawn, to the milk room and 
strained through four thicknesses of cheese 
cloth into an aerator. The milk filters through 
sinall holes down an expanse of tin kept cold 
by being filled with ice. The milk is thus 
chilled immediately after being drawn from 
the cow and a rapid germ growth is thereby 
prevented. At the same time filtering re- 
moves dirt and hair. The milk is then poured 
into a tank and run through two spouts into 
bottles. A lever regulates the flow of milk 
while filling bottles. Twelve bottles are set 
in a box and two of the bottles are filled ata 
time and as the bottles are filled, the case is 
pushed back, until the twelve are filled. The 
bottles are then capped with a stiff cardboard, 
wiped clean and dry and loaded in tiers in the 
wagons. The wagons on either side are very 
easily loaded and unloaded, as the plan 
shows. 

Bennett Bros started their first delivery 
wagon Oct 15, ’96 and at the beginning of 
the third week disposed of 125 qts per day. 
The trade was entirely secured by the neat 
condition and appearance of the milk and 
by the distribution of circulars explaining 
the process of aeration and the superior qual- 
ity of such milk. The milk is retailed at the 
same price as is the milk of competing ped- 
dlers. Three routes have been established, 
two being covered in the morning, one in the 
afternoon. Two wagons are in constant use. 


THE DAIRY 


The Bennett Brothers secured much of their 
appliances through the Thatcher Mfg Co of 
Potsdam, who have supplied the bottle retail- 
ers with much of the stock used in New Eng- 
and by means of their advertisements in this 
journal. 


Cause of Bitter Cream. 
DAIRY DIVISION, DEPT OF AG. 


ap- 


R. A. PEARSON, 


Cows in winter often give milk that is 
parently all right when first drawn, but 
which yields bitter cream. ‘This being the 
case, the trouble is probably due to the, way 
the milk is handled, as, if it were caused by 
the feed of tle cows, it would be most notice- 
able immediately after milking. I suggest, 
therefore, that all of the places where the 
milk is exposed to the air be examined care- 
fully, beginning at the barn and following it 
to the churn, to see if dust or other foreign 
matter has not an opportunity to get in the 
milk at some time. Cleanliness in every 
particular should be most carefully observed ; 
milking should not be begun when the air of 
the barn is full of dust; the cows, especially 
their udders, should be cleaned and all uten- 
sils for handling the milk should be thorough- 
ly scalded after they are washed. If the 
practice of these precautions does not remedy 
the difticulty, it would be well to slightly 
warm the milk on the stove before setting it. 
It might be a great help to add some sour 
milk (from another dairy which is known to 
be good) to the cream, to hasten the sonring 
and thus check the undesirable changes. 

Milk is so sensitive and can be affected by 
so many different things, that it is impossible 
to state the exact trouble in these cases, butif 
the above suggestions are carefully observed 
the product will doubtless be much improved. 


Pasteurizing [lilk. 


Sterilized milk is comparatively indigesti- 
ble. The pasteurizing process avoids this 
trouble. Not only that,but it hills most forms 
of bacteria. Some astonishing figures have 
been obtained from bacteriological tests in 
this country and abroad, showing that the 
number of germs was decreased from one-half 
to four-fifths by the pasteurizing process. 
Pasteurizing is at present used mainly in the 
milk trade in this country and only ina few 
instances, but in Denmark, more than four- 
fifths of the creameries pasteurize their cream 
before making butter, and nearly all of the 
butter that scored the highest at the Danish 
butter exhibition was from pasteurized cream. 
Pasteurizing is a form of heating and treating 
milk and cream that can be applied to large 
quantities at small expense by means of the 
improved outfits for this purpose now on the 
market. 


Improved Herds can be built up from com- 
mon stock by using thoroughbred bulls and 
raising the best heifers. The numerous berds 
of thoroughbreds of various breeds found in 
all parts of the country are of value as breed- 
ing centers, from which the great mass of com- 
mon stuck can be built up. It is through them 
that all dairies are to be improved by a grad- 
ual process of grading. Now is the time to 
buy a bull, before prices advance, as they 
seem likely to do. Don’t take a grade bull 
or a scrub bull as a gift. They breed down 
instead of up. 


The Changes in Dairying during the past 
15 years are not appreciated by one farmer in 
ten. Then, creameries were almost unknown, 
but now, as Major Alvord says, there are 10,- 
000 creameries and cheese factories in opera- 
tion in the country. Probably 25,000 cream 
separaturs are in use in America and ‘‘this 
one change practically obliterates the limita- 
tions of butter making due to climatic condi- 
tions, and butter factories can now be operat- 
ed without ice, about as well in Mississippi 
and Missouri, asin Maine and Minnesota.’’ 
The Pacific states, Colorado, Nebraska and 
other states, lately iarge buyers from the 
east, are now supplying themselves with but- 
ter, mainly with cheese, and often sending 
from their surplus to neighboring states, and 
many of our large dairy markets feel these 
changes. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


A Poultry and Bee Expert. 

Samuel Cushman made his start in life 
with bees, upon which he became such a rec- 
ognized authority that he was called to estab- 
lish a model apiary at the Rhode Island ex- 
periment station. Then he was put in charge 
of its poultry department, and the results of 
his work on capons, turkeys, geese and dis- 

















eases of poultry fowls have attracted wide 
attention. He was secretary of the Rhude 
Island poultry association for two years 
and did much to develop the strictly prac- 
tical features of its work, especially ex- 
hibits of dressed poultry and eggs—features 
that have since been adopted by all up-to- 
date shows. Mr Cushman isa frequent con- 
tributor in the poultry department of our own 
and other journals, and is in demand as a lec- 
turer on these topics. 


Essentials in Poultry Raising. 


L. V. HOPKINS, IOWA. 


In poultry raising, succesS depends upon 
common sense, perseverance and experience. 
The greatest of these is commonsense. I 
would suggest placing the supervision of the 
poultry in the hands of the farmer’s wife. It 
is light work, and she, being always at hand, 
can give the fowls better attention than the 
man who is in the field the greater part of the 
day. Among the different varieties of poul- 
try, chickens rank first. They are easily rais- 
ed, prolific and therefore profitable. 

I have no especial breed of chickens but 
have tried several kinds, and find each varie- 
ty has some characteristic worthy of recom- 
inendation, but the farmer’s wife who hasa 
thrifty flock of hens of mixed blood need not 
despair. The keeping of pure-bred fowls pos- 
sesses two serious drawbacks. First, the diffi- 
culty of infusing new blood into the flock 
each year, and second, the necessity of keep- 
ing the fowls within an enclosure. Where 
chickens are confined any length of time in 
a dry pen, so much attention is demanded and 
such a variety of foods required to keep them 
in a healthy condition that the returns hardly 
justify the labor and expense. Pure breeds 
must be separated from each other and kept 
from the neighbors’ fowls, or they will cer- 
tainly mix. The best way to raise chick- 
ens on the farm 1s to fence the flower and 
vegetable gardens and allow the hens all the 
range they want. 

New blood should he introduced every year. 
This is imperative, no matter how fine your 
male birds.are or how much attached to them 
you may be. Get rid of every one, .old and 
young, before the breeding season begins. 
Now if your hens are full bloods, the task of 
hunting up a new and reliable fancier each 
vear and perhaps depending upon the preca- 











rious method of hatching shipped eggs or 
paying for male birds without seeing them, is 
a difficult one. If your hens are mixed, so 
much precaution is unnecessary. In almost 
every neighborhood persons may be found 
who raise one of the standard breeds and 
nothing else. See them early in the fall if 
possible and engage as many male birds as 
you will need. It is best to get them all from 
the same flock or they may fight. On my hens 
I have used with success for three years 
cockerels of the Brahma, Plymouth Rock and 
Langshan breeds. This year it is the Brahma 
again. Nextit will probably be the Plym- 
outh Rock, ete. With fifty hens, which is a 
good number for beginners, three cockerels 
will be required. 





A Commeotions Scratch- Room, 


HAWKS, 


An adjunct to poultry-yard fixtures that 
has become to me one of the indispensables, 
is the so-called scratch-room. Fowls confined 
in winter quarters, as fowls that are to be 
profitable must be, and inadequately provid- 
ed with room for exercise, are to be pitied. 
Confinement in roosting quarters is rninous 
to comfort and health, and the winter profit 
is materially lessened in every instance of 
such neglect. But a great deal may be done 
for them in a comparatively inexpensive 
way, that willad«d materially to the profit 
side of the winter’s poultry employment. 

One of the scratch-rooms in general use at 
my yards, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, has proven one of the best paying in- 
vestments of time and material imaginable. 


NELLIE NEBRASKA. 


a . 
Anon 





It is fronted with muslin, wire and lath, in 
different divisions. This is its summer at- 
tire, when, not needed for a scratch-room, it 
is often utilized as a home for hens and their 
flucks of chicks. A large yard is used in 
connection with this scratch-room. In suita- 
ble weather, the hens have the freedom of the 
yard as well as the house. But upon the ap- 
proach of threatening clouds, it is but a mo- 
ment’s work to effectually place them under 
cover by shutting the door, while the chicks 
are sure to dodge in through the lath-work 
opening left for their especial benefit. 

When winter approaches, the screenis re- 
moved and the entire front of the room is en- 
closed with muslin. This breaks the force of 
wind and cold, lets sunshine in the entire 
south side, and furnishes light. The build- 
ing in question is attached to the east end of 
the main poultry house, is 12x16 ft in floor 
space, about six feetin hight in front, and 
not more than three feet at the back. This 
was a serious mistake, however, and I would 
not advise the building of so low a roof at the 
back. It is very inconvenient when it comes 
to cleaning out the room. The floors of our 
scratch-rooms are simply the natural earth. 
They are thickly covered with straw and all 
day long the fowls scratch for the grain foods 
given them. The grain is buried deep under- 
neath the piles of straw that are several times 
a day raked up into ricks, that the hens may 
scratch them down again. The east end of 
the building forms the west end of the scratch- 
room, thus saving building material and 
making it the more convenient for the outgo- 
ing and incoming of the fowls. A small door 
cut through the wall of the poultry house 
leads into this room. 

Ever so inexpensive an affair of this kind 
may be put up for winter use alone. Many 


of them are constructed of poles, brush, corn- 
stalks and straw, with the regulation muslin 
front for the admission of light and sunshine. 
Such an makeshift answers the purpose ad- 
mirably for just the winter months alone. But 
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the labor of putting up and taking down is 
not so great but that it pays, if one does not 
find it possible, just at present, to build the 
more substantial scratch-room that shall stand 
indefinitely. Fowls that are turned from their 
houses to roam about the place in quest of 
food during storms and bitter cold are never 
profitable. Neither are they comfortable. 
And as they are dependent upon their owners 


for comfort, it is but right that they should 
be housed, fed and cared for, just as is the 
other stock about the place. 
—<$<——————— 
The Other Side of the Hen Business. 
M. C. DEAN. 


Would it not be well to speak of ‘‘the other 
side’’ of poultry keeping? Article after article 
appears week after week, all telling of the 
profitableness of the business, and, I think, 
too often they cause an amateur to think all 


he hus to do is to get a large flock of hens, 
say 500, and they will support him. At least 
four of ny friends have gone into and out of 


the business, having made a bad failure of it, 
one of them losing all he had, besides getting 
badly in debt. 

Thirty years ago, when I was eight years 
old, having a love for poultry, I bought 50 
hens and from then until now I have contin- 
ued in the business, keeping from 30 up to 500 
fowl. I have now over four hundred hens, 
mostly White Leghorns. It is quite natural,if 
we have unusually good success, to report it 
for publication. How about the nine times 
we didn’t succeed? After 30 years’ experi- 
ence, I think I begin to understand the busi- 
ness, and although I have not succeeded as 
well as some, yet I hove in the future to do 
better and shall continue at it. 


I put most of my capital, when starting, 
into a building and it was almost thrown 
away, or perhaps worse than that, for the 


building was all wrong. If I were to start 
again I think I would go and work for some 
one who has succeeded, and so learn the 
business,the same as a boy learns the mercan- 
tile business or a trade, for it is certain that 
an amateur cannot begin with a large lot of 
fowls and succeed. [t can only be by begin- 
ning with a few and learning slowly by ex- 
perience. 





A Non-Egg-Eating Nest—The only real cure 
for the egg-eating habit is to put the nests 
in almost total darkness. It is furtunate that 
hens delight in just such places as nests and 
will hunt to finda dark place in which to lay. 
An easily made dark nest is shown in Fig 1. 
Three grocery boxes, of one size, are put to- 
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FIG 2. PLAN OF 
ARRANGEMENT. 


DARK NEST. 


FI@ 1. 


gether in the form shown, openings having 
been cut in the sides corresponding to the 
drawings shown in the diagram, Fig 2. The 
box containing the nest proper has a hinged 
cover, for convenience in gathering the eggs. 
Tack strips of felt or cloth about the edge of 
the cover,that no light may get in. The boxes 
can set upor the floor of the poultry house or 
upon a peat floor. 





A Beautiful Calendar, advertising Bowker’s 
animal meal, has been published by the Bow- 
ker Co, 43 Chatham street, Boston. It is 
lithographed in colors and shows several 
breeds of poultry. 





Fowls Are Great Drinkers. Be sure they 
have an abundance of fresh, clean water, and 
in winter let it be hot. 

Ria as 

Calf Feeding experiments at some of the Eu- 
ropean stations resulted in greater gains in 
weight when the calves were fed from a good 
artificial feeder instead of from a pail. The 
latter system does not prevent appearance of 
diarrhea, but diminishes the number of cases. 
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Small’s calf feeder is much used in this coun- 
try—a pail or box with a big rubber teat at- 
tached. 





Farms Wanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., - - Akron, Ohio. 





YOU WILL ALWAYS (~~ 


Be 
Pleased 


IF YOUUSE A 


Dietz Lantern tittea with 


Dietz Appliances so handy 


for raising the globe to trim and 
light; have it — on ‘pest witha 


Dietz Globe ths ,Pest mace 

Dietz Burnersvitgtts; aa 
insist upon having 

D ietz S They are always 
reliable and if your dealer does 
not have them send for a 


Dietz Catalogue pom which 
ee can order with perfect satis- 
action, anything you wish in 

lighting apparatus from the R. E. 


Dietz Company. 
Send for free Pocket Catalogue,describing 
the different styles. We make every thing 
necessary Jor outdoor lighting purpuses. 
R. E. DIETZ CO., Established 1840. 
60 Laight St., New York. 


| 
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when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 
Improved '96 


ri ANN’S 
te 4 

CREEN BONE CUTTER€ 

the standard of the world. 12 g 

sizes. G5 and up. O.O.D. or 

On Trial. Catt? gJree if you 

name this paper. 
fF. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 











THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and chea 
in the market. Olreulars FREE. 

GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINCY, ILL. 














NEV VY VER ‘REA’TEN 
in all the many shows in 
which it has participated, 
there meet K.. 

in the superio: 
R 1AB iNcUB 
2 ; regulat ng, ony 
matic you put in 
Reliable does th he rest. he ogi. the 
this and man ings | of Sy = - 
‘or 


A % - Send 10 
RELIABLE TNCUBATOR & OROODER G6. Quincy, ILLS: F 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Gatelonucof BEE . SUP PLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given EE toeach one who men- 


‘dons this paper. A. L, ROOT OO., Medina, O. 









MASA SALAS AS EESASIASS 
SSUES STITT TTY 

















HATCH Chickens wi Siube 
ssermer—eaey.| EXCELSIOR -Incubator 






















162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders in the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIBIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 


BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY 


Oyster S a by eee te, wo u- 
ah, Ground Bee Jn Pree Tish, 
‘YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 
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Valu: ible t to agric ulture a as is the government 
weather bureau, its service in a few direc- 
tions is decidedly slow. Reports are just at 
hand covering observations in certain states 
for 1895, a full year old. The people’s money 
might be better expended than in the publi- 
cation of such ancient history. 


The farmers of New York propose to substi- 
tute a state board of agriculture for the pres- 
ent political outfit that administers their af- 
fairs at Albany. We say this in no spirit of 
refiection upon the present commissioner 
of agriculture or his assistants. But by the 
present system, these officers are chosen 
mainly for political reasons, their selection 
being governed by party expediency. They 
will be changed with every change in state 
politics. However much the officers appoint- 
ed under this system try to faithfully serve 
the farmers, it is human nature that they 
should still more faithfully serve the political 
power by whom they were appointed. Bad 
as this all is, the vital weakness of the pres- 
ent system is that it gives the farmers no di- 
rect interest in or control of state aid to 
agriculture. It tackles the matter wrong end 
foremost. The true plan is the Connecticut 
system of a state board of agriculture com- 
posed of one delegate from each county, elect- 
ed by a convention made up of the granges, 
agricultural societies and other farmers’ or- 
ganizations within the county. The board so 
constituted should elect the secretary of ag- 
riculture and all other agricultural officials, 
and should have direct charge of administer- 
ing state laws and aid pertaining to agricul- 
ture. This getsthe whole thing ont of politics 
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and puts it on a business basis which the 
common working farmers of the state can con- 
trol. It gives them a chance to work out 
whatever they want. Will the legislature 
at Albany be wise enough to provide for this 
reform? Not unless the farmers unitedly de- 
mand it. 


Now for Action. 


Our report of the we arings on the sugar tar- 
iff at Washington, last week, shows very 
clearly one thing: That farmers who wish the 
American market for sugar, whether produced 
from beets or cane, must organize in their 
own behalf. Hence we propose the American 
sugar growers’ society, as set fourth on Page 
44 of, this issue. We believe that if in every 
county which wishes a sugar factory, the 
farmers and business men could come together 
in such an organization, its five objects could 
be secured. It could also be helpful in pre- 
venting mistakes in sugar enterprises, and 
could be made a power (after proper legisla- 
tion is secured) in developing the industry 
along substantial lines. Itis highly desira- 
ble to inaugurate such concert of action now, 
so as to avoid the failure that befell the 
ghum sugar effort. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, eager in the farm- 
ers behalf, is ready to aid those interested in 
forming such a society in each county, to be 
united in congress district leagues and later in 
a national organization. The necessary 
blanks and instructions for this purpose are 
now being prepared, and as soon as ready, 
will be sent to all interested who apply to us 
for the same, inclosing stamp. This effort is 
in behalf of farmers and planters—the actual 
growers of beets and cane. It will co-operate 
with factory interests and capitalists so far 
as their mutual interests go, but is strictly 
an effort to enable farmers to look after their 
own welfare in the development of this vast 
industry. 

To put this whole matter fully before the 
people, we are now closing up an extra num- 
ber of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,a special work 
or book that will cover the case in de- 
tail. It will contain the plan of campaign 
of the American sugar growers’ society, will 
state the sugar situation in its relation to 
other countries and its economic aspects, and 
will show just how to go to work to secure 
the first four objects of the American sugar 
growers’ society. Taking up the practical side 
of the industry, this extra publication will give 
reliable directions upon the manifold points 
in culture of beets and cane that are so much 
needed where the industry is new, will illus- 
trate and describe just what is now being done 
by farmers and manufacturers in the sugar 
industry, will treat in full upon the steps nec- 
essary to secure a sugar factory in any given 
locality, etc. It will also contain a directory 
of communities that desire sugar factories, 
and all such places not yet heard from will 
please report to us at once, as there will be 
no charge for a brief reference in this diree- 
tory. The opportunities the sugar industry will 
offer to investors of capital are also to be set 
forth, and this special publication will be 
sent to all individuals or institutions at home 
and abroad that are regarded as being or 
likely to be interested in putting money into 
the American sugar industry. 

In brief, through the proposed society and 
this special publication, we hope to bring to- 
gether for effective action those interested in 
this great industry. Itseems tous that this 
is the first step in any solid development of 
the American sugar industry—and we want 
no mushroom boom, no over-speculation, no 
stock jobbing chicanery, but a co-operation of 
interests along those lines of business princi- 
ples and economy upon which only can per- 
manent success be achieved. 


Sor- 


The bank failures in Chicago and other 
parts of the northwest need not disturb the 
faith in better times. An improved business 
situation is already a matter of fact and not 
one of anticipation only. Since a restoration 
of confidence that our monetary system will 
not be disturbed, many things testify of this. 
Hoarded money has been withdrawn from 
stockings, deposited in banks and started 
into circulation. Loans have increased, 


gold has come from abroad, and the treasury 
reserve has shown a healthy growth, until it 
is now a third larger than the generally ac- 
cepted standard of safety. Many hitherto idle 
factories are running, and thousands of ad- 
ditional operatives given employment, which 
in turn helps the tradespeople and is both an 
indirect and a direct benetit to producers. 
That a number ot banks have failed must be 
attributed almost wholly to unwise and 
almost criminal management, not to general 
conditions. Noris it expected the trouble 
will spread further That the business re- 
vival has not been more marked up to the 
present is due largely to natural causes. Had 
the election taken place in early spring in- 
stead of late autumn, signs of better times 
would have been more pronounced. Winter 
is not the time to expect a revival of great 
activity in new lines, such as the building 
trades, and itis between in many 
kinds of merchandising. With a display of 
wisdom and statesmanship in congress, how- 
ever, and an unrestricted course of natural 
influences, the business of the country—and 
this includes the business of the farmer —must 
show further gain in the months to 
come. 


— 
New Truths About Consumption. 

We wish everyone might read the pamphlet 
on the prevention of tuberculosis, published 
by the Massachusetts board of health at 
ton. It contains a paper, written by Dr 
sell, senior medical ofticer of health at 
gow, Scotland, and also the board’s circular 
relative to the best méans of preventing con- 
sumption. The entire document lays great 
Stress on sanitation in both house and dairy. 

Dr Russell holds to the extreme view con- 
cerning the possibilities of human beings ac- 
quiring the disease from drinking the milk of 
tuberculous animals. The Massachusetts 
board of health, however, says that this point 
‘does not yet appear to be so well settled as 
to admit of an unqualified conclusion,’’ but 
advises the thorough cooking of the meat of 
all suspected animals, and ‘‘the milk of dis- 
eased animals ought not to be used.’’ The 
sterilizing, pasteurizing or boiling of milk to 
thoroughly rid it of all tubercle bacilli is ad- 
vised. The clearness with which it is shown 
that this disease is not inherited and may be 
combated or even cured, will be encouraging 
to its victims. 

The most remarkable fact embodied in the 
document, however, is the wonderful decrease 
in the ravages of consumption. The death 
ratio per miilion inhabitants in Massachu- 
setts from consumption (phthisis) in the five 
years 1855-1859 was 3988, while in the five- 
year period ’90-94 it had decreased tu 2392. 
Glasgow shows a similar decrease. Now, 
beyond all question that the per capita con- 
sumption of milk in both these places has 
enormously increased during this interval. If 
then, milk so generally conveys the deadly 
infection and ifthe amount of tuberculosis 
in cows has increased to the extent proclaim- 
ed by certain alarinists, it would be fair to 
expect that the death rate from consumption 
should now be much larger than half a cen- 
tury ago. The real fact is, however, that the 
death rate from this disease has declined 
40 per cent in these two populations, whose 
conditions and environment are as favorable 
to the spread of consumption as any part of 
this continent. It is refreshing to have this 
fact thus admitted by the leading health au- 
thorities of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. 
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ation that can only be 
remedied by the officials in your own town 
is to fairly assess the value of what property 
the farmer has. Certainly itis not right for 
assessors tu value sick animals as high as if 
well. Neither is it just to assess old build- 
ings for what they cost years ago. There are 
many of these little things that come wholly 
within the province of the local assessor, and 
while he doubtless tries to du his best, the as- 
sessor should always be on the alert to learn 
the equities of each case. The experience of 
tax-investigating commisssions is that as- 
sessors are usually so intent upon enforcing 
the law that they have no ideas upon a_ bet- 
ter method. 


One injustice in tax 














Last Year’s Big Live Stock [lovement. 





The year’s movement of live stock has been 
@ generous one and in the sections where 
chiefly produced, shows an increase over 1895. 
Perhaps most noteworthy is the continuance 
of the rapid manner in which flock masters 
are selling sheep. Now that the record for 
the year has been made up, returns fully con- 
firm our earlier statements to the effect that 
never before have sheep been sold as freely as 
during ’96. The number of western hogs mar- 
keted shows a small increase over the previ- 
ous year, but the total is smaller than in some 
earlier years. Receipts of cattle, however, at 
four leading primary points, were the small- 
est since ’89, with the exception of ‘95. 
Comparing last year with the year be- 
fore, the increased marketing of cattle 
and hogs may very naturally be ascribed 
in large part to the remarkably favor- 
able conditions for feeding. We have had 
two years of enormous corn crops, an absence 
of disastrous winter weather in the range dis- 
tricts, and generally plentiful supplies of hay 
and other forage. While prices might have 
been much more favorable, and have seldom 
been lower, especially so far as hogs are con- 
cerned, farmers have been able to finish their 
meat animals at relatively very low cost. 
The apparent haste to dispose of sheep, which 
has been a feature of the past two or three 
years, is due in large part to discouragement 
among breeders and growers, owing to the 
low prices of wool. 

In the following table, showing aggregate re- 
ceipts at the four primary points, there is nat- 
urally some duplication, particularly in cat- 
tle. In certain instances such a market as Kan- 
sas City or Omaha is first tried with western 
cattle, and these are subsequently shipped to 
Chicago and sold, sometimes at a profit to the 
consignor, sometimes not. The movement, 
however, is a fair reflection of the total sup- 
ply of live stock, exclusive of the compara- 
tively small number of meat animals which 
are prepared in the older middle and eastern 
states for the butcher trade of Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg, New York and Boston. 

LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS IN 1896. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Chicago, 2,600,000 7,660,000 3,590,000 
Kansas City 1,714,000 2,605,000 993,000 
Omaha, 585,000 1,185,000 355,000 
St Louis, 790,000 1,600,000 595,000 
Total 1896, 5,686,000 13,050,000 5,533,000 
1895, 5,529,000 12,614,000 4,931,000 

“ 1894, 6,149,000 13,110,000 4,225,000 

e 1893, 6,403,000 10,190,000 4,203,000 

‘s ~—- 1892, 6,459,000 12,573,000 3,070,000 

“ 1891, 5,753,000 13,578,000 3,058,000 

“ ~~: 1890, 6,095,000 13,161,000 3,156,000 


ali it Es 

Competition in Late Grapes—In the Christ- 
mas number of the N Y Fruit Trade Journal, 
which surpasses all its predecessors with 68 
pages of admirably arranged text, color work 
and advertisements, Editor Tuck has very 
thoroughly covered, among other things, the 
movement of foreign fruits and nuts. Inelud- 
ed 1s the statement that during the past sea- 
son about 140,000 bbls Almeria grapes, some- 
times known as Malagas, were received at N 
Y, this representing a fair average of the busi- 
ness fora series of years. While altogether 
different in their characteristics, these grapes 
compete to a certain extent with the product 
of the N Y and Ohio vineyards, being availa- 
ble throughout practic ally the entire season, 
the bulk arriving the last three months of the 
year. The so-called ‘‘barrels’’ contain about 
60 lbs net and command relatively high prices, 
often 10c per lb or more. 


Farm Prices Jan 1, with some important 
exceptions, are materially higher than a 
year ago. The upward tendency inaugurated 
late in the summer and early autumn has been 
continued irregularly up to the present time. 
While subject to many reactions, midwinter 
finds prices on a number of leading farm 
products on the upgrade. Corn and oats are 
a little higher than three months ago, but 
owing in large part to liberal crops, are de- 
cidedly lower than two and threes years ago. 
Wheat on the contrary is decidedly better than 
anything in recent years at this date. Hog 
prices have been very low for a year and 
more, but lately have shown a slight upward 
tendency, while sheep are selling a shade bet- 
ter than last January and fully as well as 
two and three years ago. Butter has worked 
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up several"cents from the record breaking low 
prices of early autumn, but is still very low for 
the time of year, while cheese has hardened 
perceptibly and is not farin value from the 
usual average at this period. Among notable 
advances are onions and hops, the first named 
having nearly doubled since the crop began 
to move, while hops are selling better than 
in several years. In the following table of 
comparative prices, best grades are taken as a 
basis, live stock figures applying to Chicago 
and most of the others to eastern points of 
distribution: 


COMPARATIVE PRICES FOR STANDARD GRADES. 
Jan 1 Oe 3 oy, 1 m 1 Jz _ 1 Janl 
"97 9 94 
Wh’t, bu, N Y, #1. 01 a? "64 "9 "60 66 
Corn, bu, “ 30 -28 34 35 52 42 
Oats, bu, “ 123 22 al 23 34 33 
Flour, bbl, * 4.60 3.25 3.25 3.20 2.40 2.80 
Cattle, 100° lbs, Cc ‘hi, 5.50 5.00 4.65 4.75 5.10 5.90 
Hogs, 3.60 3.15 3.40 3.70 4.70 5.45 
Sheep, - = 3.75 3.10 4.00 3.50 3.45 3.75 
Cheese, lb, N Y, 1074 09 07 10 ll ll 
Butter, lb, “ 15 15 23 25 -28 
Beans, bu, “ 1.30 1.15 150 2.00 2.45 
Potatoes, 180 lbs, N NY, 13 4 1.00 75 -70 «1.50 = 1.75 
Onions, bbl, 2.75 1.60 — 85 1.75 1.75 
Apples, pb, ee 131 73 — 2.25 2.15, ee 
Cotton, Ib, ” 07 083g .0744 .083¢ .053¢ .07 
Wool, X, lb, Boston, (17 117 116.18 115% :21- 
Hops, lb, 14 -10 07 -09 -08 22 
Tobacco, hvy, Ib, 12 12 ll 14 0914 .12 
Hay. 100 lbs, N ¥ 80 .85 95 .95 .75 .90 
Eggs, doz, sa -20 19 12 24 24 23 





The Queen’s Christmas Stock.— Victoria Regia 
is quite a breeder of live stock, taking a good 
many prizes one year with another. At one 
of her Windsor farms an auction sale was held 
just before Christmas, the catalog comprising 
35 cattle, 420 sheep and 110 hogs, all of which 
had been fed upon the royal estate. Devon 
bullocks sold at $130 to 210 each, and heifers 
at 105 to 120; Hereford heifers 93, Shorthorn 
steers 185 to 200; Hampshiredown wethers 17 
to 32; Southdown wethers 13 to 15; Berkshire 
fat hogs 17 to 62. 





Highest and Lowest Prices for grain at Chi- 
cago last year were as follows: No 2 spring 
wheat 948c Nov 28, and 53c Aug 13; corn 308c¢ 
Apr 17 and 194c Sept 8; oats 204c Feb 24 and 
14%c Sept 5; rye 48c Nov 28 and 28¢ Aug 12; 
flaxseed 934c Jan 25 and 63ic Sept 8; timothy 
seed $3 90 per 100 lbs Feb 8 and 2 45 Oct 26; 
cloverseed 9 Sept 23 and 5 50 Sept 8. Mess 
pork sold as high as 10 25 per bbl Jan 27, and 
as low as 5 50 Aug 26; lard 5 85 per 100 lbs 
Jan 27 and 3 05 July 29. 


Dressed 67 % Net to Gross—In the December 
Smithfield (Eng) exhibition of dressed meats, 
the beef carcass from a two-year-old steer tak- 
ing first prize of $75 showed a little more than 
67 % of edible meat, and scant 33 % offal. 
This carcass was from an Aberdeen Angus 





steer weighing only 1158 ]bs. The second 
prize went to a Sussex steer which netted 66 
% edible meat. The first prize for mutton 


went to a Cheviot carcass which netted 69 % 


of meat. 


Alfalfa in England—Considerable increase 
in the cultivation of alfalfa us a green crop in 
England is noted, the grass increasing in 
favor in many parts of the country. The area 
under alfalfa in Great Britain in ’92 was 
16,583 acres, while that returned in ’96 was 
27,188 acres. 


Silk Growing in France is greatly 
ed through the government bounty paid on 
the product. During ’95, silk cocoons to the 
weight of more than 18,000,000 lbs received a 
bouuty of 4,600,000 francs or almost $1,000,000. 


encourag- 


Tuberculosis in Edinburgh—During Novem- 
ber 11,000 ibs unsound meat were seized by the 
authorities of that city and in a single week 
10 animals were condemned for tuberculosis, 
all Scotch bred. 





New York Bank Deposits, aggregating $457,- 
000.000 last month, showed an increase of 57 
millions comp: ared with latest previous official 








Pause and Consider. 

Dissolving events, dissolving views and dis- 
solving memories are perpetuated by our lit- 
tle giant book of reference, the American Ag- 
riculturist Weather Forecasts and Farm- 
ers’ Almanac for 1897. It contains nothing but 
facts, hence you should not jump at conclusions 
when there is a way to know everything and 
avoid mistakes, by consulting this superior 
book of reference. Its popularity proves its 
merits. Subscribers to this journal for 1897 
are entitled to a copy of this book, as an- 
nounced elsewhere. 
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statements in Oct, a date prior to the national 
election. During this same period three 
months’ loans increased 26 millions, indicat- 
ing the healthier demand for money to engage 
in business transactions, new and old. 


The Italian Wheat Crop for 1896 is placed at 
134 million bu, against 114 million bu in ’95, — 
an increase of about 17 %. 


Cold 


Is dangerous. We need heat. The blood 
must be kept warm, must be rich and pure 
and must circulate properly. The need of a 
suitable tonic and blood purifier like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for the perils of winter is self- 
evident. Every organ demands more from 
the blood in cold weather than at any other sea- 
son. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives the vitality 
needed to resist cold. Remember, 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ 5 cure nausea, indigestion 
Hood S Pills biliousness. 25 cents. : 


CREAM SEPARATORS IN EUROPE. 


Dairying is the pital. ted industry in Denmark 
and her people lead the world in practical and 
scientific dairying knowledge. Danish butter 
brings the highest general prices in the world, and 
nearly 50 per cent. more than our own. Chicago 
Produce, the leading American butter-trade jour- 
nal, has recently had a_ special correspondent 
make a personal study of Danish dairying meth- 
ods. This writer reports in its columns, as tocream 
separators, that he finds the De Laval “Alpha” 
and “Baby” separators in absolutely universal 
use and that they have within a few years wholly 
replaced all other separators and creaming 
methods. 

This is likewise true of other European dairyin 
countries, and mustsoon beof Americaalso. Senc 
for Catalogue No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





























For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, because it cuts from four 
——— sides at once get— 


THE KEYSTONE 
_S a=DEHORNER= 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
S| Farr. Descriptive circulars@F"R 

~ A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 


$000060@ 
UR DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


took 20 prizes at N. Y. State Fair, 18% 
prizes at 3 Fairs, 1895 and 1896. Choice Pigs a 
best strains, for sale. 
E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 


























SEND FOR A 


‘ | Que 
OF THE FAMOUS o & B 


DESCRIPTION 
TWO oF wuicH WEIGHED 
zee -LBOG lbs. 


FIRST APPLICANT IN EACH LooALiTy Y 
secures a pain ON TIME «@ agency. 


Soto 1129 HEAD FIRST 6 MONTHS 
1896 FOR BREEDING PURPOSES. 


L. B. Silver Co, Cleveland, 0. 









What is the Best Incubator! Buckeye 
Hatcher of course. We not only guaran- 
tee it, but don’t ask leent unless you’re 
satisfied. We make Self Regulating guar- 
anteed Incubators for®5, Send 4c for No. 22 cat- 
alogue. Buekeye Incubator Co., Springfleld, O. 








UBLIC SALE of creamery, nearly new, Jan. 15, ona 
year’s time. BYRON JOR DAN, Sec’y, Orion, Ill. 
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The Farmers and the Sugar Tariff. 


A hearing on the sugar tariff was held be- 
fore the ways and means committee of the 
house of representatives at Washington, Dec 
30. The only point upon which all interests 
were united was that in addition to whatever 
duties should be imposed, an additional dis- 
criminating duty on sugar from export-bounty- 
paying countries, equal to said bounty, should 
be provided for on retined sugar, and all in- 
terests favored similar protection on raw sug- 
ar, except the trust. The fact is, the sugar 
trust wants the highest possible protection 
on its product, refined sugar—and the lowest 
duties possible on the raw sugar it imports. 
In other words, the sugar trust 1s working for 
the trust, irrespective of the interests of 
American farmers and domestic producers of 
our consumers. The attitude of 

the trust on this point was the subject of 
wuch criticism. The trust was also tle only 
advocate of continuing the presentad valorem 
form of duties. All other representatives of 
the sugar trade and sugar-producing interests 
favored a specific duty—that is, a certain fix- 
ed sum on each pound of the different grades 
of sugar. 

The sugar importers of New York, represent- 
ed by John Farr and Solou Humphreys, ad- 
vocated a duty of le per lb on sugar testing 75 
degrees by the polariscope, adding .05c a degree 
for each degree up to 100, which would make 
the average raw sugar now imported (which 
tests about 92 deg) pay 1.5le per pound duty. 
This would produce an annual revenue of 
about $50,000,000, calculating on importations 
of about 1,500,000 tons of dutiable sugars. 

hese importers were very anxious that the 

United States should do nothing to antagonize 
any of the foreign sugar-producing countries, 
as they want all the raw sugar that can be 
used in the country to be imported. It came 
out at the hearing, that these specific duties 
would average only about 5 per cent above 
the equivalent ad valorem duties under the 
Wilson bill. 

The cane sugar interests of the south made 
an able presentation of their cause through Col 
J. D. Hill of New Orleans, who urged the 
restoration of the sugar duties of 1883, which 
would now yield a revenue of over 870,000,000 
a year. These duties would begin at 1.4e for 
sugar testing 75 and above 16, Dutch standard, 
increasing to about 2c per lb. A _ proportion- 
ate duty on molasses and that reciprocity 
treaties be such as not to injure the domestic 
sugar industries, were also favored. Col Hill 

.mgde a strong plea that the new tariff on sugar 
should go into effect at once upon passage of 
the act, so as to prevent flooding the market 
with cheap foreign sugar. 

The beet sugar manufacturers’ cause was 
voluminously stated by Henry T. Oxnard, 
president of the American beet sugar associa- 
tion and manager of two sugar factories in 
Nebraska and one in California. Against the 
present Wilson duty of 40 per cent ad valorem, 
he said the Mills bill had imposed 66 per cent 
at a time when revenues were abundant, and 
for many years previously the average ad 
valorem equivalent of these specific duties 
imposed was 84 percent. He believed that 
any of the tariffs prior to 1890 would be 
sufficient, but suggested a rate averaging 
about 14c on the standard grade of raw 
sugar with a small bounty to domestic pro- 
ducers of fe p lb, decreasing by je every four 
years on a sliding scale down to je per Ib 
and then to cease entirely. This schedule 
would yield an annual revenue of $44,000,000 
besides paying a bounty of about $5,000,000 to 
American producers and would not materially 
increase the cost of sugar to the consumer. 
This small bounty would enable domestic pro- 
ducers to hold their own against the competi- 
tion of the sugar trust. Thomas R. Cutler of 
the Utah beet sugar company complained that 
the trust reduced its price }e per lb to break 
down the Utah sugar factory. Both these gen- 
tlemen presented irrefutable reasons for 
abrogating the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty, 
under which afew manufacturers in the Sand- 
wich Islands were able to control the Ameui- 
can sugar trade from the Pacific coast to the 
Mississippi river. This interfered with the 
development of the beet sugar industry in the 
west, while neither government nor people 


sugar, or of 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


got any compensating advantage from the ad- 
mission of Hawaiian sugar free of duty. 

Herbert Myrick, The Editor of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and ORANGE JUDD FARMER said 
he appeared before the committee in behalf of 
500,000 farmers who were subscribers to these 
and other journals under his direction, that 
reflected the views of probably 2,000,000 farm- 
ers. He presented the arguments in favor of 
giving American farmers the American mar- 
ket for the $100,000,000 worth of sugar now 
imported, which have already been published 
in these columns, during the past year. He 
showed that at the rate of increase of late 
years, the amount involved would be 
$200,000,000 annuatly within 15 years. Mr 
Myrick strongly condemned the importers’ 
contentiou that the tariff on sugar should be 
so framed as not to antagonize any foreign 
sugar-producing country. He _ believed the 
farmers of the United States were entitled to 
this best market in the world for sugar. Con- 
gress must so legislate as to give it to them, 
whether foreign nations are thereby antago- 
nized or not. He also condemned the attitude 
of the sugar trust in demanding the highest 
protection on refined and low duties on 
raw sugar, thus enabling them to hammer 
down the price of domestic sugar. 
The new tariff must be so framed as to 
encourage capital to go into the business of 
making sugar from beets and cane grown by 
American farmers, instead of going into re- 
fineries to work imported raw sugar. Mr My- 
rick warned the committee that neither the 
present nor the new congress had been elect- 
ed to legislate for the trusts. It was their 
duty to do everything possible for the farmer. 
On many ciops the farmer could not be pro- 
tected, because he produces a surplus, but so 
long as the United States imports sugar and 
other produce, farmers can be protected on 
these items. They demand the same meed of 
protection in these cases that is offered to 
manufacturers. 

Mr Myrick coneluded by saying that,though 
farmers were poor and not able to send dele- 
gations to Washington, they meant business. 
During the past sixty days farmers’ organiza- 
tions have been founded in several hundred 
counties to advance their interests in raising 
sugar beets and cane, in securing factories 
to work up the crop, to obtain needed legisla- 
tion to develop the industry and to protect it 
against the trust. It is now proposed to unite 
these and hundreds of new organizations in a 
natienal sugar beet growers’ society. Farm- 
ers realize that the time has come to look out 
for No 1, and they propose to do it. They 
will reward the party that stands by them, 
and punish the party that goes hack on the 
farmers. They care more for their bread and 
butter than for any political party, and are 
disposed to act accordingly. 

American Sugar Growers’ Society. 
OBJECTS: 


1. To secure for American farmers, laborers 
and capitalists the American market for 
American-grown sugar, instead of having 
the American market supplied with the prod- 
uct of the highly protected and bounty- 
fostered beet-sugar industry of Europe, or of 
the cane-sugar industry of the cheap-labor 
countries of Africa and the east. 

2. To put into the pockets of the American 
people the $100,000,000 now sent abroad an- 
nually for imported sugar--one billion dol- 
lars every ten years. 

3. To show the American people that this up- 
building of whatis destined to be one of the 
greatest of American industries and one of 
the most beneficent to American agricul- 
ture, can be done without injustice to others 
and without unduly advancing prices to con- 
sumers, but so that the enormous sums now 
sent out of the country every year may be 
distributed among our own farmers and 
others engaged in cultivating the thousands 
of acres of sugar beets and cane, and in 
operating the hundreds of enormous facto- 
ries required to supply the people of the 
United States with sugar. 

4. These results to be aided by (1) appro- 
priate tariff legislation to offset foreign ex- 
port bounties and to afford reasonable pro- 
tection against foreign competition; and (2) 








by whatever other encouragement may be 
offered by the localities that desire factories. 
In addition to these objects, the American 
Sugar Growers’ society, through its local 
and state organizations, will encourage 
farmers to become experts in beet and cane 
culture, will actasa medium through which 
capitalists and others who wish to start fac- 
tories may reach localities that want 
ries,and will in every proper,reasonable and 
legitimate way do allinits power to pro- 
mote the best development of our domestic 
sugar industry. The society will resist and 
try to prevent or circumvent any unjust ac- 
tion toward the industry that may be at- 
tempted by the sugar trust, and will do its 
utmost to secure for the growers of beets the 
fullest measure of whatever help may be ex- 
tended to the industry by state or nation. 
HOW TO CARRY OUT THESE OBJECTS. 
It will be a work of years, but now is the 
time to begin. Send a stamp to ORANGE JuDD 


jacto- 





A CONFEDERATE VICTORY. 


A Texas Colonel Conquers a Life- 
Long Foe. 


Story of a Struggle for Years Ending in Success 
at Last—The Hero’s Own Statement. 
Hurrah!! 
Another 

won. 

And after a life of 
figiting. 

In youth, men reck- 
lessly acquire habits, 
which fora time they 
can easily manage. 
But as time goes on 
the struggle 
one of life and 
and in the case of the 
tobacco vice, the fight 
is almost hopeless. He 
who allows the time 
to go by when he can 
still say ‘‘I’ll quit,”’ 

“sand do it, is in a se- 
rious position. Nerves paralyzed with con- 
stant irritation; brain deadened with ever- 
lasting tobacco torpor; sexual power destroy- 
ed, leave man but an emasculated wreck 
who knows not what life is. 

When tobacco has a hold on a man _ he 
but one hope—No-To-Bac—which has been 
the salvation of over 300,000 such cases, and 
is curing thousands every day. If the tobacco 
victims will but know what itis to be once 
more firm of step, bright of eye, full of ener- 
gy, magnetism and vital force, No-To-Bac 
will eradicate the tobacco habit from the vices 
of mankind. Hear what Col McClary has 
to say of his glorious victory, caused by No- 
To-Bac’s timely appearance on the battle- 
field: 


victory 


becomes 


death, 





has 


Bonuam, Tex, August Ist, 1895. 

Gentlemen—Permit an old broken-down 
Confederate to give his experience in the use 
of No-To-Bac. June lst last I bought one 
box of it from Jobn Peeler, druggist, to try 
as an experiment. I quit the use of tobacco 
‘‘instanter.’’ I took the box of tablets in 10 
days—taking eight per day. Now for the 
result. Fortwo months (June and July) I 
have had little desire for tobacco. I now 
loathe and detest and hate it. Lam 66 years 
of age—smoked and chewed at tae same time 
regularly for about 20 years. I have beena 
regular tobacco-chewer for 50 years. 

R. MeCrary. 

No-To-Bac will do it for you, quickly, easi- 
ly, permanently, if you will only do your 
share. Begin to-day. You take no risk what- 
ever if you buy from your own druggist nn- 
der absolute guarantee to cure. Get our book- 
let, ‘‘ Don’t tobacco spit and smoke your life 
away.”’’ Written guarantee and free sample 
mailed for the asking. Address The Sterling 
Remedy Co, Chicago, or New York. 





ELECTRICAL «3 
ENGINEERING Eye : 

Steam Engineering 

(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Meehanical Drawing 
Machine Design 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering peed BOA Ata, 
Mining & Prospecting WARD SOUGES 
English Branches Gp. “Fada 
Book Keeping = 


, TO WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 

work. Send for Free 

Circular and References 

Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 

The International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Bex §79 Scranton, Pa. 
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FARMER Or AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at our 
Chicago office, Marquette building,for instruc- 
tions and outfit for organizing and for push- 
ing the work tliereafter. If the beet growers 
or cane planters in any locality are already 
organized, register such organization and its 
ofiicers as an affiliated body. The main ,idea 
to league together all interested in secur- 
ing beet or cane sugar factories. The plan 
involves a uuion of all these local or county 
societies into a powerful organization in each 
congress district, through which farmers may 
make their influence upon congress irresisti- 
ble, and then to work for the fifth object. 
Space does not permit further detail here, but 
the outfit can be had from this office for a 2c 
stamp. This matter interests thousands of lo- 
calities from the Hudson to the Pacific, from 
the Carolinas to the lakes, over most of which 
vast region the sugar beet thrives. It also in- 
terests a far wider belt of country along the 
gulf than has been supposed. And every nook 
and corner of the United States is directly 
concerned, for every acre 1n beets and cane 
by so much reduces the competition of other 
crops and adds to the consumers of them. 


is 





The New York Poultry Show. 





The eighth annual exhibition of the New 
York poultry and pigeon association opened 
in the Madison Square garden, Dec 29, under 
most favorable circumstances, weather con- 
sidered, and continued tillJan 2. In point of 
members this was the greatest of the eight 
exhibitions and in quality far surpassed 
any show ever held outside of old England. 
As the fanciers passed around the hall, they 
were struck with the high standard of the 
exhibits, in fact the near approach to perfec- 
tion. The disposition of exhibits was all that 
could be desired and the purchase from the 
Commercial Traveler’s fair of bunting gave 
to the hall a delightful appearance. Among 
the specialties worthy of note and attract- 
ing considerable attention were Clark and 
Packham’s Frizzles, pronounced by experts 
perfect birds and Phoenix ehicks, which 
though unmatured displayed points of excel- 
lence never seen in former exhibits. T. 
F. McGrew showed a pen of Buft Cochin 
Bantams, models of perfection, birds the 
equals of which have never yet been seen. 
A novelty most pleasing to the eye was a pen 
of Penciled Wyandots—these originated by 
Ezra Cornell. The birds were beautiful and 
showed all the Wyandot characteristics, 
but the trace of Hamburg blood was easily 
discovered. The cross is a good one and the 
birds should prove extra prolific layers. In 
the general exhibits, probably the two strong- 
est classes, quality considered, were the 
Indian Games and Black Langshans, it being 
almost an impossibility to detect the slight 


difference in these grand specimens. The 
collection of the Ideal strain of Black Lang- 
shans of W. T. Levering of Maryland were 


the cream of the exhibit. Light Brahmas, 
Buff Cochins and all classes of Leghorns were 
as usual large and good. The White Faced 
Black Spanish, fine birds as they undoubtedly 
are, seem to diminish in number year by 
year, but as they decrease, their first cousins, 
the Minorcas, steadily gain in popularity. 
Minorcas are the most prolific layers of large 
eggs of the world and combining fair size 
with great vitality, their wonderful popularity 
is not to be wondered at. Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandots and Gamesin all their different 
varieties made the usual large display, and in 


the fancy class attracting to the eye were 
Polish of many colors, the delicate refined 


Hamburgs, the beautiful pheasants and the 
cunning quails. 

In the pet stock class, rabbits and guinea 
pigs of the highest grades were shown and an 
extra fine red fox, sly and gentle looking, won 
the heart of a lady and was purchased by her 
tor $50. There were the usual exhibits of in- 
cubators and brooders in operation, producing 
hundreds of chicks each day. The improve- 
ments in these valuable adjuncts of the poul- 
try yard are worthy of note. Artificial feed- 
labor saving machines, bone cutters, 
poultry yard paraphernalia of every descrip- 
tion and a great diversity of specially prepar- 
ed foods and condition powers, made great 
displays in the room reserved forthem. The 
poultry press was represented by some thirty 
publications. The meetings of specialty clubs 
enlivened the show and on New Year’s day 
the New York poultry and _ pigeon association 
tendered a reception to the visiting poultry- 


ers, 


men. 
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TURKEYS 


How to 


AND . 


Grow Them. 





A Treatise on the Natural History and Origin of the Name 
of Turkeys; the Various Breeds, and Best Methods to 
Insure Success in the Business of Turkey Growing. 
With Essays from Practical Turkey Growers in different 
parts of the United States and Canada. 





EDITED BY HERBERT MYRICK. 


With the assistance of Samuel Cushman, late Poultry Manager Rhode Island Experi- 
ment Station; Breeds and Show Points treated by H. S. Babcock, Secretary Rhode 
Island Poultry Association and Editor American Standard of Perfection; 
Articles by George Wolf, Judge of Turkeys at Chicago Fat Stock Show, 

A. F. Greene of Massachusetts, E. Richardson of California, 

George Enty of Pennsylvania, J. F. Barbee of Kentucky, 
And other Famous Breeders of Thoroughbred Turkeys, or Specialists in’ Raising 


EXTITIM, 
SS Pipe fi 













Turkeys for Market. 





No book in existence gives an adequate ac- 
count of ‘the turkey,—its development from the 
wild state to the various breeds, and complete di- 
rections for breeding, feeding, rearing and mar- 
Keting these beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill this gap. 
It is based upon the experience of the most suc- 
cessful experts in turkey growing, both as breed- 
ers of fancy stock and asjraisers of turkeys for 
market. 

In the preparation of this work, full use is made 
of the original work in turkey culture at the Rhode 
Island experiment 
papers 
most successful turkey growers in America are 
embodied, and there is also given one essay on turkey 
culture, from different parts of the country, including 
Canada and New Brunswick, that the reader may see 
what ways have proven successful in each locality. 
A method that succeeds in Tennessee might not do in 
Nebraska; the cold winters of Vermont would kill 


station. The prize-winning 


out of nearly 200 essays submitted by the 


the turkeys if the systems were in vogue there that succeed in Southern Missouri. 





OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—The Turkey, its natural his- 
tory and origin of name, giving a brief but 
comprehensive and accurate insight into 
this much debated subject. 

CHAPTER I1I.—The Wild Turkey, by George 
Enty. The Wooing of the Wild Turkey, by 
J. M. Murphy. 

CHAPTER III.— The Breeds of Turkeys. 
In this chapter, experts on each breed de- 
seribe the following breeds: Wild—Mexi- 
can, Honduras, North American: domestic 
breeds—American MammothBronze, White 
Holland, Narragansett, Black, Buff, Slate or 
Lavender. Also an article on judging tur- 
keys, by George Wolf, a celebrated expert. 
Original engravings from life are presented 
of typical birds of each breed. Infusing 
fresh blood from wild turkeys is treated 
with great fulness, showing the decided ad- 
vantage of this system. 

CHAPTER IV.—Turkey Growing as a Bus- 
iness, on a commercial scale. Its obstacles, 
profits, etc. 

CHAPTER V.—Selection of Parent Stock 
for breeding purposes. 

CHAPTER VI.—Care of Breeding Stock. 

CHAPTER VII.—Laying and Hatching. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Training Turkeys to Sit 
at any time. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 





| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER IX.—Rearing theTurkey Chicks. 
This difficult and critical part of the turkey 
business is fully described, and embraces 
the experience of the most successful tur- 
key raisers in the country. 


CHAPTER X.—Shelter for Turkeys. How 
to mark turkeys, with illustrations of many 
different methods. 


CHAPTER XI.—Fattening and Marketing 
—Turkey broilers for fancy protits. Catch- 
ing turkeys in the fall, killing and picking, 
packing and shipping, how,when and where 
to sell to the best advantage. Full particu- 
lars about shipping turkeys. How to mar- 
ket turkey feathers. 


CHAPTER XII.—Hindrances and Diseases 
—How to prevent turkeys from straying 
away. Prevention of disease. Each of the 
different diseases fully illustrated and de- 
scribed. This portion of the book treats in 
full diarrhea, roup, gapes, black head, tape- 
worms, etc., embodying the original re- 
searches of Prof. S. Cushman and of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 


| CHAPTER XIII.—Essays from the most suc- 


| 


cessful growers of turkeys for market in 
the United States and Canada. 


12mo. - Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


An Interesting Experiment in Tobacco 
Culture. 


DR ANTHONY DE TAVASZY. 


From newspapers just received from Europe 
I gather very interesting intelligence in re- 
gard to a most important and valuable agri- 
cultural discovery, which I think will prove 
very surprising and of great importance to 
many of your readers. The discovery which 
promises to revolutionize the entire system of 
tobacco culture was made by Mr William 
Daroczi, editor of the Magyar Dotanyujsag 
or Hungarian Tobacco-Gazette of Budapest, 
a well-known expert in all matters pertain- 
ing to tobacco culture. Hitherto tobacco has 
been considered by everybody an annual 
plant, the chief difficulty and labor in its 
cultivation being caused by the preparing of 
new plants every year. 

Mr Daroczi’s discovery is that all kinds of 
tobacco (at least all kinds cultivated in Hun- 
gary and Germany) can be propagated by 
slips. He claims the leaves harvested from 
the thus propagated plants are in every re- 
spect finer and of higher quality than those 
of the mother plant. Mr Daroczi intends 
to make a few more experiments before pub- 
lishing full details of his discovery, which 
are looked forward to with greatest interest 
by all Europeon growers. It would be need- 
less to dwell at any length upon the impor- 
tance of this discovery, which, if it proves 
practicable, will do away with the preparing 
of hotbeds, repeated plantings, in one word, 
the worst drudgery of tobacco culture, and 
shorten the growing time of the tobacco plants 
by at least one or two weeks. 

Sadie 
The Tobacco Tariff. 

The hearing on this subject was held before 
the ways and means committee at Washing- 
ton, Jan 4. Mr Frye of the N E tobacco 

rowers’ association, Michael Tobin for the 

Y growers J. S. Van Deusen ot tho Cen- 
tral N Y growers, and George Mitchellson of 
Ct presented the familiar arguments in be- 
half of a sufiiciently high tariff to protect 
American growers against the competition of 
the coolie raised Sumatra leaf. There 1s a 
general disposition on the part of domestic 
growers to accept the McKinley rate of $2 on 
wrapper leaf, although to really protect their 
interests, a much larger duty would be neces- 
sary. A duty of 50c on filler leaf instead of 
the present rate of 35c is also desired. Im- 
porters and certain manufacturing interests 
oppose this program and ask for a uniform 
rate of 55c per lb on all imported leaf—a rate 
that would throw the American market whol- 
ly into the hands of the Sumatran syndicates. 
As a matter of fact, there is no longer any 
doubt about the ability of this country to pro- 
duce every grade and quality of obacco i3 
consumes. 

The New York City Market. 

Holidays made but little impression on 
trading during late December and since Jan 
1 a brisk trade has been carried on. Havana 
leaf continues to advance and one sale of a 900- 
bale lot is reported with another of 1000 bales 
about made. Expurts for the year were nearly 
69,000 cs, which compares well with 61,500 cs 
in 95 and 49,000 cs in ’%. During December 
3000 cs were exported. Heavy exports have 
assisted wonderfully in relieving the congest- 
ed domestic market of low grades. Sumatra 
imports show a great decline, being 19,150 
bales during 1896, as against 21,800 bales in 
95 and nearly 35,000 bales in ’9. Likewise 
Havana leaf has been received in smaller sup- 
ply, 232,900 bales being imported in 1895 and 
only 97,000 in 1896. During December, the 
New York city market was active with large 
sales amounting to 12,300 cs. Prices were 
firmer and higher and the tendency will be in 
the future a rising one for all good grades 
which can be used for home consumption to 
replace Havana leaf. The sales were approxi- 
mately about as follows: 1400 cs New Eng- 
land, 2600 cs Pa, 2000 cs N Y, 3400 O and 
2900 Wis. 


New York—Buyers continue on the road 
in all leaf growing sections ot the state in 
spite of freezing weather or of mud. In the 
Chemung valley, only a few crops are left un- 
sold. Lyman Brewer of Seely Creek sold at 
9c assorted, Wade Beardsley at 12c, Merritt 
Daggott at 94c, F. M. Jones at 10c and G. W. 
Hudson at 8c.—In the Onondaga section, 
farmers feel more encouraged over recent 
sales and the well-cleaned-up condition of the 
markct than in any year since 1890. An im- 
mense quautity of inferior leaf has _ been 
steadily disposed of so that comparatively lit- 
tle now remains of either prime or cheap leaf. 





TOBACCO--GRANGE 


While old crops have been well disposed of, it 
is only the better 96 crops that brought sat- 
isfactory prices. What is left of old leaf is 
being taken up at 9to lle and it will all be 
wanted. 


PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY 


What One Grange Did. 





There seems to be no good reason why 
farmers should not co-operate in buying and 
selling and if they should once begin, I be- 
lieve they could dispose of their crops to a 
great deal better advantage than they are now 
doing. I desire to tell brother Patrons what 
a few members of North Fairfield grange 
have done with their apples. As there seem- 
ed to be no outlet in the home market, we 
concluded to try the English market. We 
employed a man that understood packing ap- 
ples and gave him 10c per bbl; he loaded 
them on the car and shipped to Boston, con- 
signed to A. W. Otis, and through him to 
Liverpool. They were Kings and Nodheads. 
The whole expense for freight and commis- 
sion was $1.24. The Kings brought $2.87 in 
England, leaving us $1.49 after paying the 
man for packing. The Nodheads netted $1.01. 
Perhaps we could not always do as well as 
this, but as we had them put up strictly No 1, 
we thought it might help us in the future. 
The first car was shipped Nov 10. We have 
just shipped another car, mostly Greenings; 
later intend to ship Baldwins, Northern 
Spys and Ben Davis. Now, brother farmers, 
let us co-operate more, not only in selling but 
in buying. If we could club our orders and 
buy our feed by the carload at wholesale rates 
and save the profit in our own pockets which 
now goer into some other pocket, it seems to 
me we should do so. Let us try it and report 
through AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—[O. A. 
Bowman, Maine. 


NEW YORK. 

Stockholm Depot grange elected S. R. Welles 
master, Sister Laura Dutton lecturer and Miss 
Lillian Newton secretary. A farmers’ institute 
was recently held under the auspices of this 
grange. Director G. A. Smith lectured on How 
to conserve tertility. Mr Van Dreser on the 
dairy cow, J. Rice on poultry and others on 
kindred topics. The question box brought 
out discussions on a variety of matters; some 
of the largest in importance in an educational 
and utilitarian sense were ably answered 
by Director Smit. and Mr Van Dreser. State 
Master O. H. Hale was present and made an 
address. 

Caton grange elected G. W. Chumard mas- 
ter. Good roads have been discussed at several 
meetings of late. 

Amsterdam grange elected George Van 
Derveer master, C. E. Collins lecturer and 
William Strong secretary. The grange passed 
upon the improvements of rural highways and 
adopted the state aid law which is recom- 
mended by the legislative committee of the 


New York state grange, as the farmer’s best 
way out. The petition in behalf of Col J. 
H. Brigham for secretary of agriculture in 
the McKinley cabinet is receiving a mass of 
signatures, and Patrons are all hoping that 
the national maste: may -be the successful 
candidate. The grange created this cabinet 
officer and they now wish to see the fruits of 
their labor rewarded. Resolutions of respect 
on the death of Sister Goff, the beloved wife 
of Secretary H. H. Goff of the state grange, 
whose sudden death occurred on Sunday, 
Dec 20, at her home in Spencerport, were 
adopted and much sympathy was expressed 
for Brother Goff who is so well known 
through Montgomery Co. 

West Exeter grange, No 824, was organized 
by Deputy W. H. Chamberlain last month. 
J. A.Wood is master and J. L. Sloat lecturer. 

Portlandville grange officers for 189; are I. 
S. Blanchard master, F. F. Townsend lectur- 
er and O. P. Swift secretary. 


OHIO. 


Smith grange of Alliance, Stark Co, resolv- 
ed that the representations of manufacturers 
of farm machinery and farm implements that 
the prices of agricultural products had ad- 
vanced from 35 to 50 per cent and would cer- 
tainly go higher were misleading and that the 
prospective legislation for the farm would be 
detrimental to the farmers’ interests. They 
also advised farmers to use the utmost econ- 
omy in the buying of farm machinery until 
they were sure the era of prosperity had come 
and asserted that with the exception of 
wheat, prices of farm products had decreased 
and that the wheat going into the hands of 
speculators made the advanced price of little 
advantage to the farmer. 

Hope grange, No 764, of Waterville was reor- 
ganized Dec 30 by Deputy C. W. Hale with 22 
charter members. Waterville is the home 
of the well-known Farnsworth family. W. 
W. Farnsworth was elected lecturer. Brother 
Hale writes THE AGRIcULTURIST he finds farm- 
ers’ institutes good places to secure names 
for grange organization. 

Grange Notes. 

The West Virginia state grange meets in 
24th annual session at Charleston, Jan 28. 

The national grange quarterly bulletin for 
January is just out and is a continuation of 
the many good ideas suggested during 1896. 
The questions suggested are concerning the 
underlying principles of government and 
may well be studied by every Patron. 





Slobbers.—K. B. has a mare which nas the 
slobbers; it is worse when the bit is in her 
mouth. This is caused by some irritation in 
the mouth, sometimes a sharp point on a 
tooth. When it is caused by the bit, try some 
other kind of a bit, examine the mouth and 
find if possible the cause, and remove it; if 
the membrane of the mouth is inflamed, wash 
it with a teaspoonful of alum in cold water 
4 pt three times a day. Give4oz dose of 
nitrate of potassium in the drinking water 
twice a day for a week. 








Milk Men and Milk Maids © 


Must have their tin pans, tin cans and everything around the milk or 


butter perfectly pure and clean. 


OE st 


D 


WASHING PowDER 


Will remove all grease and dirt, and make every- 
thing cleaned with it, shine like new. 





For economy, buy 4lb. package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, 


New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia. 











JOHN H. JACKSON, Suecessor to JACKSON BROS. 
E DRAIN TILE and PIPE WORKS. 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney 
Fire Olay Stove Pi 


NEW YORK STAT 


Established_1852. 

Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
Salt 
Fire 
Tops, 
pe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Eneaustic Sidewalk Tile, 


Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, 


Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 








A Good Executive Wanted. 


One need of the Five States milk producers’ 
association is a capable manager. While the 
executive committee elected by the Broadway 
central conference on Dec 21 is doing admira- 
bly in pushing the preliminary organization, 
the varied demands of 
the enterprise require 
for the active manager 
of allits details, aman 
of large experience in 


business and of great 
executive ability. The 
New England union is 
fortunate in having 
such a manager in 
view to conduct their 
affairs, under the ad- 


vice of its directors and 
ofiicers. The FSMPA 
is looking about for an 
even better man forthe 
same position in its or- 


ganization. It will 
probably have plenty 


of means to employ the 
best man available. We 
would like nothing 
better than to see it be 
able to hire for several 
years the executive ser- 


vices of a man like 
Mr Wescott, who has 
shown such ability in 
developing the milk 





trade on the D, L & W 
and isnow doing the 
same thing on the Le- 


high valley system. We 
presume he is not 
available, but we sub- 


a cold-blooded 
business proposition 
that the most capable 
manu will be the cheap- 
est in this place. A 
‘‘cheap’’ manager will 
be the mostec ostly mis- 
take the association 
could make. 


mit as 





Every 
value of milk, 


What the Producers dairyman 
Say. 
form, 


ket in that 


AMERICAN AGRICULT- 


knows the 
butter and cheese. 
really pays better than butter or cheese, 
whereas should butter or 
price of milk must advance or the supply will be short. 


THE MILK PROBLEM 


whether he was employed by certain milk 
dealers or as counsel for the exchange 
was not ascertuined. Anonymous letters 
were also received from milk dealers, 
asserting that the dealers had the farm- 
ers by the neck, that 10 dealers fixed the 
price and 10,000 farmers took the dose, that 







c 


S 











The Quadrangular Scale of Dairy Values 





intimate relationship between the 

If whole milk shipped to market 
more of it will seek the mar- 
cheese pay better, the 
The equilib- 


URIST’s call for ameet- yium of dairy values is also affected by the price of feed and of other 
ing of the milk pro- crops, and thus all branches of agriculture are connected. A _ beet 
ducers at New York, sugar factory that led hundreds of farmers to curtail dairying in 
Dec 21, was warmly order to raise beets, would have its influence on the milk market. 


welcomed by all of our 
members. Though we 
may not be able to be 
represented there by a 


Every producer of sense realizes all this and knows that his organiza- 
tion should aim at closer economies in marketing milk and in keep- 
ing the surplus off the market. 
combination as forming in ignorance-of these facts, show 


Those farmers’ 


how little 


who criticise the 


duly authorized dele- they know or how much they fear. 
gate, be assured that 
we are in _ full sympathy with the 


movement and are ready and anxious to do 
our part in any way to assistin making and 
maintaining an organization of the milk 
producers. And do hereby authorize you to 
speak for us in said conference. We organiz- 
ed about a year since, with about thirty milk 
producers. Our milk is delivered to a ship- 
ping station on the L V R R about three miles 
below Towanda and is received and shipped 
to New York by a dairy company residing in 





3rooklyn, N Y. We are well pleased with 
our treatment by said company, but the price 
paid is ruinously low and as usual we ean 
say or do nothing in helping to fix the price 
we receive for our preduct.—[E. G. Owen, 
Secy, Louis Piollet, pres, Wysox, Bradford 
Co, Pa. 

How Do They Like It? 
A determined effort to head off the farmers 


and to break up their effort was made by one 
Lawyer Ely of N J, at the conference at 
the Broadway Central, last week, but 


| 


milkmen had no use for farmers except to 
**milk’’ ’em ar id keep ’em poor, that farmers 
had no ‘‘sand’’ and that in a few years more 
the dealers would own the ern and the 
farmers would be their slaves! This letter 
did not come in time for the meeting, but the 
farmers were in no mood to be trifled with, 
and ‘‘the diarrhea of words and cunstipation 
of ideas’’ from the talkative lawyer were 
laughed out of meeting. Itis well, however, 
that producers understand that this is only 
the beginning of the calumny and opposition 


they are to meet. 
— 


For fyll particulars about organizing under 
the Five States milk producers’ association, 
apply to the secretary, J. E. Hoag of Clinton 


Corners, Dutchess Co, N Y, or send stamp to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette place, 
N Y city. 








WHO'S SHELLABERGER? 


He’s the Wire Fence Man, of Atlanta, Ga., and sells the 
best and cheapest fencing in existence for all purposes. 
Freight paid. Catalogue free. Write for it. 


K.L.SHELLABERGER,68 F St,Atlanta,Ga 
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1854-Established 42 Years-1896 
The Old Reliable 







Vine 








PAR yeoaHALLADAY Standard 
i "HALLADAY GEARED 


U. S. Solid Wheel 
and GEM STEEL 


‘| WIND MILLS 


Guaranteed to be the 
BEST MADE. 


Also Pumps, Tanks Corn 
Shellers, Feed Mills, Stalk 
Outters,. Haying Tools, Saw 
Tables, Ete 
ae SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
U.S. Wind Engine& Pump Co. 
IIS Water St., BATAVIA, ILL. 

















FEED MILLS 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
CRUSH Ear Corn and GRIND 
any kind of small grain or cotton 
seed at SAME TIME; inizxing in 
any proportion desired. Use 
Conical-shaped Grinders. DIF- 
FERENT fromall other mills., 


LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
enna Handlest to Operate 


Six y B.. from 2 to 25H.P. 
Have mills specially suited for 
grinding COTTON SEED and CORN 
WITH SHUCKS ON. In great favor§ 
with ginners and large planters & 
Awarded Gold Medal at Atlanta Exposition. 
ALSO MAKE SWEEP FEED GRI ‘YDERS, 
N. E. BOWSHER, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, 
















“Eli” Baling Presses 


— & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


Feed Inch 


Feed Opening 











Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ite 





CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploms at World’s Fair. 


HY DRAU od 


Send for free catalogue 
end ful! particulars, 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 













Wo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 
200 for a 


$8 MACHINE 


to weave your own fenceoft 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 
52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 | 
rod fence. Agents 
Wantes too» Free. 


Wire t Mach.Co, 
Boxg9 Mt.Sterling,O. 














STAR Pt se 


nder 


Grinds Cri n ~~ dry or 
damp, Shelled Corn, 
Wheat, Oats, and other 
Grains. Does not choke. 
Sold on a guarantee. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


> Star Manufacturing Co 


44 A St. 
= New Lexington, Ohio. 








AGENTS 
WANTED. 








ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


Adapted to all soils, 


ation. 
—practically indestructible. 


= Mlustrated To be returned at my expense 
~ Pamphlet SENT ON TRIAL if not satisfactory. Y 
= N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M°f’r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and 


$8.00 and up. 





30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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NEW YORK. 


Berlin, Rensselaer Co, Jan 5—Potatoes are 
being held by farmers yet, as there is no sale 
for them in this section. Dealers do not yet 
wish to buy. J. J. Peckham, who has work- 
ed the Marion Hull farm in connection with 
Dwight Tanner’s farm during the last three 
years, will quit farming in the spring and go 
into other business. Mr Pratt will manage 
one of Jonathan Denison’s farms next year. 
E. E. Brimmer has been repairing his farm 
building. George N. Greenman and Frank 
Vars have recently removed the horns from 
their herds of cattle. 

Constable, Jan 5—The weather here for the 
past week has been quite mild and pleasant 
for the time of year. Before that for about 10 
days it was very cold. We have had very lit- 
tle snow here yet, but the prospects are good 
for some in a short time. Farmers have 
heen engaged in cutting and getting wood 
ready to draw as soon as snow comes to make 
sleighing. Produce of all kinds very low 
yet and the prospects are that they will be un- 
til after the taxes are paid. The town tax re- 
ceiver is at present taking taxes at 1 %. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Jan 5—The 
fall was unusually warm and fair. Stock goes 
into quarters in good shape. Recent sales 
of good farms — $27 per acre to be an 
average price. Live stock is selling at ex- 
tremely, low prices, especially horses. Hi- 
ram Sisson shipped a large number of turkeys 
for the holiday trade. There has been no 
sleighing but ice cutting is being vigorously 
pushed. Thomas Shedd, a veteran speculator 
and dealer in dressed poultry, died recently. 
John Guile will store no ice for commercial 
purposes this season. Edward Stewart, the 
butcher, will carry on the enterprise. Town 
taxes are a trifle less than last vear. Apples 
are rotting badly, but nearly all have been 
shipped. Potatoes are shipped in very small 
quantities. 

Extravagance in State Legislation is begin- 
ning to attract serious attention among the 
farmers’ clubs of Oneida Co. At a recent 
meeting of the Central N Y farmers’ club 
figures were cited showing the rapid 
growth in state expense, much as recently 
portrayed in the columns of AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST. George A. Sanders read a paper 
in which comparisons were made showing 
that a member ot congress now drawsin sal- 
ary, nileage and perquisites two to three 
times what Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
served their country for in theirday. He 
advocates the necessity of reform through the 
farmer's voice in legislative halls, meeting 
organization with organization. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Jan 5—Winter 
begun in earnest and farmers are getting their 
wood cut and icehouses ready for sleighing. 
A very hght fall of snow has covered the 
ground for the past week, greatly improving 
the wagoning. Hay is being banled to mar- 
ket in small quantities, price $14 to 17 per 
ton. Rye straw 14 to 16. A good many ap- 
ples in growers’ hands yet and very limited 
market. Stock is wintering well. Auction 
sales are numerous and cattle ana horses 
tiring low prices. Pork is mostly marketed, 
bringing 5c. Turkeys are in good demand 
bringing 14 to 1l5e dressed. The Meranville 
farm of 72 acres recently sold at foreclosure 
sale for $900. Emmet Knights of Galway has 
sold his farm. 


Ierkimer Co O—At Salisbury, there will be 
few changes in farm tenants this vear. J. W. 
stoyer has moved onto the J. D. Tuttle farm, 
«. H. Davis having retired. Many are busy 
getting their winter supply of wood, thus im- 
proving the recent fall of snow. Corn wadsa 
good crop. in this section, potatoes a fair 
vield, buckwheat a good crop, and more hay 
and corn fodder were harvested than usual. 
Poultry has been cheaper than for years. Cat- 
tle are going into winter quarters in fine con- 
dition. Prices for tine cows are $20 to 25 and 
many sales made. Buyers say there is a scar- 
city of fine grade milch cows. At North Litch- 
field farmers have fed but very little hay 
this winter and a large corn crop will carry 
them through in good shape. A great many 
potatoes are in growers’ hands, as there is no 
market for them. Pork brings 5t¢ dw. Milk 
from the last sale of cheese at the factory 
netted the patrons 93c per hundred. 


New Berlin, Chenango Uo, Jan 5—The 
crops have more than equaled expectations 
and this locality is in a very prosperous con- 
dition. Joseph Amsden fell from a scaffold 
and broke his arm while painting his milk 
house. Dr A. C. Hazard has sold his village 
residence and will move to his farm just out 
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has 


- over 75 bu, and 


houses are full. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


of the village, mainly to improve it. Stock 
of all kinds look fine. Cows are wanted at 
$30 to 40. The condensed milk company is 
shipping milk to New York. The season has 
beena very remunerative one. Laborers are 
kept well employed at good wages and all 
classes have cause to rejoice. The beet in- 
dustry is to be attempted on asmall scale dur- 
ing the coming year. Quite a quantity of po- 
tatoes and apples are yet in the hands of the 
producers, anticipating a call at higher figures. 
The pickle factory has done a good business. 
A canning mill is much talked of and may be 
started during the coming year. 


Otsego, Otsego Co, Jan 4—A farmers’ in- 
stitute will be held at Cooperstown, Jan 11-12. 
The meetings will be conducted by H. E. 
Cook of Denmark. Following is the program: 
Jan 11, address of welcome, S. M. Shaw, 
Cooperstown; response by H. E. Cook, the 
conductor; Sheep husbandry by Erwin J. 
Bruce of Ketchum; Diseases of domestic 
animals by Dr C. D. Smead of Logan; Hop 
industry by James F. Clark of Cooperstown; 
Our girls by Dr T. T. Everett of Cobleskill; 
Jan 12,Poultry by A. 8. Clark of Fly Creek; 
Selection of dairy cows by Henry Van Dres- 
er of Cobleskill; The Indian corn crop by 
John Gould of Aurora, O. Clark Kinney 
of Cooperstown recently shipped 9200 Ibs of 
poultry to New York for which he paid up- 
ward of $900 to the farmers of this section. 
George Stanhouse, a prominent farmer of 
Burlington, was killed recently while at 
work in the woods. 

Jan 4— A careful esti- 
mate, compiled with the assistance of local 
dealers and producers in each town, shows 
that this county, together with the northern 
tier of towns in Ontario county and the east- 
ern tier of Monroe county, evaporates more 
apples than all the rest of the world. There 
are over 1100 raporators in this ter- 
ritory each of which has a daily output of 
some of them turning out 
addition there are count- 

The value of the evaporat- 
ed product this year will reach nearly three 
million dollars, and the cost of evaporation 
will amount to $1,300,000. Wages paid for 
labor represents nearly three-fourths of the 
latter sum. The price of peppermint oil 
still rules low, and unless there be a 
decided advance, a smaller acreage will be 
planted next spring than in any year during 
the past quarter of a century. 


Sodus, Wayne Co, 


600 bu daily, in 
less smaller ones. 


Westchester Co, Jan 5—Snow, 
have had now about 


South Salem, 
snow everywhere. We 
two weeks of fair sleighing and a prospect of 
more snow. We have high winds with the 
snow. Most of the farmers had butchered their 
pork for family use, and the supply for mar- 
ket was of very good quality, but very low in 
price, bringing about 5c per Ib, some to cut up 
as high as 6c. Not much has been done yet in 
cutting wood in the woods, or at the door. 
There are still a few corn stalks out that got 
caught in the snow. There was a good deal 
of fodder corn raised here, and feeding stock, 
getting wood, getting a good supply of ice 
for the summer will oceupy the farmer’s at- 
tention for some time. Eggs are very scarce, 
but net so very high. They are worth about 
28 to 30c per doz. Potatoes are very low, and 
for apples there is hardly any sale. Buck- 
wheat flour is low, too, bringing from $1.50 
to 2 per hundred. 


Sweden, Monroe Co, Jan 5—Corn wasa big 
crop here. The apple crop was the largest in 
this section that was ever known. Roads are 
good. There has been a large amount of cab- 
bage raised this year. Those shipped 
before frost paid well, $i to6 per ton. All 
who take AMERICAN "AGRIC ULTURIST are well 
pleased with it. 

Syracuse, Onondaga Co, Jan 5—The third 
meeting of the Onondaga county farmers’ club 
was largely attended. Resolutions were 
passed favoring the independence of Cuba 
and condemning the increase of official sala- 
ries. Road making was discussed and the sub- 
ject laid over. Philip Schuyler read a very 
interesting paper on The education of farm- 
ers’ sons. No snow in this vicinity and 
ground only slightly frozen. Farm crops 
low in price and of slow sale. 

Washington Co o—The season was very fa- 
vorable for fall work and plowing was con- 
tinued to the middle of the month. Pastures 
and newly seeded ground are in first-rate con- 
dition. Stock is looking well. At Hartford 
farmers are drawing potatoes to Glens Fails 
for 40c per bu. Preparations being made for 
wood cutting and log hauling. Business is 
good at Fort Ann. About 400 men are at work 
on the canal there, and hotels and boarding 
George White and Eugene 





Corlew were recently injured by the explod- 
ing of loose powder that they were storing. 
Native beef scarce. Little hay in mows. 
Roads in poor condition and keeping the 
commissioners busy. E. H. Sturtevant secur- 
ed seven tons of honey from his 250 swarms 
of bees this season, and it netted him 12sc per 

lb for the best. Taxes lower than last year. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Mattituck, Jan 5—Cold weather and rough 
roads are the order of the day in this vicinity, 
the snow being from two to six feet deep in 
the road and stili drifting. The farmers had 
to spend their Christmas digging snow, which 
was unusual for this time of year in this part 
of the country. Potatoes are 50c per bu, 
a rise of 5c in the last week, and a good pros- 
pect of another rise of it keeps on snow- 
ing and blowing as it has for the last week. 
The Riverhead town agricultural society held 
its annual meeting the first of the month and 
the report of the purchasing agent for the last 
year showed that they had purchased $21,131 
worth of goods. The society also received for 
premiums from the American institute 190. 
They have decided to put 60 in a library and 
the state appropriates 60 more, making in all 
120 to be laid out in farm books. 


Smithtown, Jan 5—Melville E. Brush’s 
teams are the first to cart ice. They began 
Dec 28. The sleighing was tine to those who 
did not mind being upset on Christmas. 
Until noon most of the driving was on the 
sidewalk while men shoveled through five 
feet of drifted snow to clear the roadway. 
Eggs bring only 30c a dozen. Furiian 
Darling, son of County Treasurer Darling, is 
going into the poultry business. He has pur- 
chased an incubator that will hold 700 eggs. 
Blydenburgh’s mill is being thoroughly re- 
juvenated. The latest improvements in 
machinery are being putin at acost of sev- 
eral thousand dollars and it will no longer be 
an old mill. Its owner was the sound money 
democrat who ran forthe assembly,and whose 
only cause of defeat was that he was not on 
the republican ticket. Henry Wheeler is the 
miller. 


CANADA. 


Horse Breeders Meet—The 
meeting of the Dominion draft 
ers’ society was held at Clinton 
the absence of the president, D. Mclutosh, 
vice-president, presided. The annual reports 
showed that considerable work had been done 
during 1896, notwithstanding the duliness 
which is manifest in the  horse-register- 
ing business, and the finances showed a 
substantial balance of $12U0 in the bank, 
regardless of the extra expense incurred 
in issuing the third volume of the stud 
book. The total number of stallions register- 
ed last year was 1124, the number of mares 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


10th annual 
horse breed- 
recently. In 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class.to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, art the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or atumber, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the rewular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paylug Investmeni. 

Address 

AMERICAN 
52 * Lafay ette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST. 
New York 





VYOLORED F! \RM HANDS from Virginia. We are constantly 
sending most efficient, capable and docile colored hands and 
houseservants to farmers north. They will be an agreeahie sur- 
prise to you. The only expense involved is advance for fare and 
son, to be repaid from wages: safe arrival secured. Send for circu- 
lars, showing method of sending and full particulars. CHAS, H 
SMITH & Co.. Riehmond, Va 
ITUA T ION IW. ANTE D Ma’ an and w wife wish “situatic om, town or 
country. Man understands farming. care of horses, or generally 
useful. Woman good housekeeper and nants allaround. CARL 
L. SCHINDLER, Thomasville, York Co., 





( RDERS for fresh cows agd springers, ——— all breeds, 


lowest prices; correspondence invited. 
FARM, West Richmondville, N. Y. 


solicited; best fowes 
CLOVER LAWN STOCK 


OR SALE—Pure-bred Mammoth prone and Mammoth White 
Turkeys; first-class breeders. F.C. NIVER, Pine Plains, N. Y 








AISE BELGIAN HARES for market. More profit than cows. 
Circulars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forest Grove, Pa. 


ERSEYS—St. Lambert E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 





and Combination. §8. 








1334. Officers were elected as follows: John 
MecMilan, president; D. McIntosh, vice pres- 
ident; P. MeGregor, treasurer; James 
Mitchel, secretary. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Coo—Our milk shippers 
were at one time organized for protection, but 
failed to stand by the organization. It will 
be difficult to interest some of them in that 
direction again, but others are enthusiastic 
and the matter will be placed before them. 
Ice-houses are being filled with 1l-inch ice, 


and good quality. Winter grain is still pro- 
tected with the snow, and no doubt will 
cause the tarmers to feel encouraged in con- 


nection with the advance in price. 

Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, Jan 5—Medium 
sown wheat andrye went into the winter 
looking fine. The very early sowing looked 
bad, as also did the very late sowing, but that 
sown in midseason was good. There was 
a farmers’ institute held at Locktown 
grange hall recently conducted by Frank- 
lin Dye, secretary of the New Jersey 
state board of agriculture. The program in- 
cluded the following addresses: Farm eco- 
nomies, or items of profit and loss overlooked, 
J. M. Dalrymple of Hopewell; How to make 
meat profitable, J.S. Woodw ard of New York; 
Essentials to success in dairying, John Gould 
of Ohio; Corn in the dairy, huw to save and 
feed, by Mr Woodward; discussions on how to 
raise the calf, creamery management and the 
silo; A lay sermon, by Mr Woodward; The 
everyday problems of ‘a farm, by Mr Gould; 
What kills our orchards; the remedy with 
special reference to peach ’ production, “by Mr 
Woodward; The farmer’s produce and his 
market, Frank H. Valentine, associate edi- 
tor Rural New Yorker; Producing and mar- 
keting poultry and eggs, by Mr Valentine; 
Changes in feeding the world, Mr Gould. 


The Legislature can best serve the farmers 
by repealing the laws exempting property 
from taxation. This exemption business is 
only another form of pensioning certain cor- 
porations and private individuals and it is 
carried to such an extent that it materially 
increases the burdens the farmers have to 
bear. The legislature should also refrain from 
tinkering with township lines for the purpose 
of changing the political complexion of the 
townships; they should also go slow in passing 
doubtful reform laws, as they are very ex- 
pensive. Let the legislature adjourn and go 
home as soon as possible, as the people will 
not feel entirely safe while they remain in 
session.—[P. H. Hartwell, Lambertville, N J. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Bellefonte, Jan 4—Snow fell here for the 
first ‘time this season just 10 days agoand 
since that time the farmers have been engag- 
ed principally in repair work on their fences 
and in their buildings. As there is not suffi- 
cient snow for good sledding, very little mar- 
keting of grain has yet been done, aside from 
the early sales. Farmers in general are wait- 
ing for more snow as. the means of easier 
transportation of the produce. There has not 
been a season in many years when turkeys 
and chickens were as scarce and high in the 
Christmas markets as they were this year. 
This was not so much owing to a short crop 
of these fowls, but because they had all been 
bought up early and shipped to eastern mar- 
kets. Good prices prevailed at all times. 

Agricultural Education—In an address be- 
fore arecent meeting of the state grange in 
Altoona, Dr H. P. Armsby of the state college 
made a strong plea for a more liberal agricul- 
tural education. He gave a summary of what 
the state is doing forthe farmer through farm- 
ers’ institutes and the school of agriculture of 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Take the Magnificent North Shore Limited 
of the New York Central for Chicago and the 
west. 


The Empire State Express of the New York 
Central is the fastest and most famous train in 
the world. 


There Are Several Methods of using com- 
mercial fertilizers for strawberries. Probably 
one of the best was used by J. G. Harrison 
& Sons,of Berlin, Md,the past season—a mix- 
ture of fifteen tons to a 30-acre field of spring-set 
plants, broadcast. at two applications, 2 tons 
potash, 1} tons nitrate soda, 74 tons rock and 
4 tons of tunbrage, which gives them ten mil- 
lions of fine plants to offer to their trade. The 
land was fresh cleared, some never in any 
other crop before. There are over sixty varie- 
ties, foliage green and healthy and well 
rooted. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





the state college and he gave figures to show 
the very small per cent of the state appropria- 
tions devoted to these objects. He urged that 
in view of the importance of this matter at the 
present time the state should make ample pro- 
vision for the education of the farmer in sub- 
jects directly relating to his calling. At the 
close of the address, resolutions commending 
the work of the school of agriculture and fa- 
voring liberal appropriations for its support 
were unanimously adopted. 


Jersey Shore, Jan 5—The farmers’ institute 
held recently at Pine Creek, Clinton Co, un- 
der the auspices of the department of agricul- 
ture of Pennsylvania,will be of great value to 
those farmers who attended. One of the most 
important features was the discussion of the 
road question by C. H. Rich of Woolrich, 
Pa. He spoke on good roads and how to ob- 
tain them, and an address was given by 
Abner Fague of Picture Rocks on What should 
be the term of supervisors; he thought the 
term of ee should be three years. 
Hon John Woodward of Howard spoke 
on How to x3 country homes more con- 
venient and comfortable. At the general 
farming session W. B. K. Johnson of Allen- 
town spoke on How plants grow. The separa- 
tor vs the gravity process of securing cream 
by John W. Group of Rouchtown was an in- 
teresting address on profitable dairy methods. 
At the educational session Prof W. A. Snyder 
of Salona read a paper on Home influence and 
J. F. McCormick of State College gave an ad- 
dress on Short courses in agriculture. T. J. 
Small of Mackeyville gave a talk on Public 
schools now as compared with 30 years ago 


MARYLAND. 


Farmers’ Institute work is progressing fa- 
vorably in this state. One was recently held 
in Calvert coanty at Prince Fredericktown , 
the county seat. The subjects considered re- 
lated to commercial fertilizers, cultivating to- 
bacco, insect pests and how to combat them, 
modern dairy practice and scientific and 
practical agriculture. 





The Hop [ovement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Jan 5—Although the hop mar- 
ket is dull and featureless, much interest 
is shown in a quiet way by both 
sellers and _ buyers. Scarcely any new 
feature has developed. Demand from the 
home trade is slow and deliveries on con- 
tracts are down to small amounts. Holders 
show no weakening tendency in prices, gen- 
erally believing that uuder the preseut cir- 
cumstances quotations must go higher. The 
country markets are quiet, with comparative- 
ly little stock moving. Only 55 bales were 
shipped from Cobleskill last week. The Pa- 
cific coast situation 1s about the same as lo- 
cally, if anything a little stronger. Europe- 
an and English markets are slow but general- 
ly firm. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET 


Dec 30 Jan l Jan4 
WN as state crop "96, choice, 14@15 14@15 14@15 
* prime, ll@i3 11@13 11@13 
S «¢ #& See eee, Bae 8@10 8@10 
“ “ * 95, choice, 74@ 734@8 74,@8 
“ “ * med to prime, 4a7 6@7 OT 
o e i com, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
* old olds. 3@5 3@5 3@5 
Pacific crop "96, choice, 14@15 14@15 14@15 
“prime, 12@13 12@13 12@13 
“ * low to med, 9g@11 9@11 9@11 
“ 95, choice, 7344@S3_-734@8 73,@8 
“ a med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
ss ss * common, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
German crop ’%6, 2530 2530 25@30 
“ 995, H@18 14@18 14@18 


The barrel tax on fermented liquors for 
November, according to official figures, was 

$2,310,089, nearly $275,000 less than the previ- 
ous month and $137,000 less than the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. Inc luding brew- 
ers’,retail and wholesale dealers’ taxes the to- 
tal tax on. fermented liquors for the month 
was $2,318,144, compared with $2,457,446 last 
year. 

Bovuckvituk, Schoharie Co, N Y, Jan 2— 
Trade in hops is very limited as usual at this 
time. Dealers are unable to buy at their own 
price. Growers are considered firm holders 
at highest market prices. Years of experience 
teach that there is but little danger in hold- 
ing any product a reasonable time when first 
sales barely cover cost of production. 

CoBLESKILL, Madison Co, N Y, Jan 2—Al- 
though the holiday season is marked bya dull 
hop market there continues to be unabated 
interest in the situation by holders, and opin- 
ions of the future seem to vary. The ruling 
price here is 11@13c P lb, while it is reported 
that in Otsego Co choice goods recently sold 
at 15c. There isa general belief that prices 
must advance before June, and in fact every 
feature of the situation points to an improve- 
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ment in values. It is estimated that not more 
than one-fifth of last year’s crop remains in 
the hands of Madison Co growers. 


—— 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the nominal quotations re- 
main the same at $1 42 P can of 40 qts for the 
platform surplus. The exchange price is 2{c 
P qt, but this is not realized in a large num- 
ber of instances, many farmers getting }@4c 
less. Receipts at the metropolis show no ma- 
terial chatge. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Jan 4 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 25,440 702 159 
N Y Central, 16,570 245 858 
N Y, Ont & West, 21,389 583 = 
West Shore, 10,554 121 151 
N Y, Sus and west, 11,170 208 51 
NY & Putnam, 1,739 _ —_ 
New Haven & H, 8,97 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 _ 
Long Island, 909 — — 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 — 
Other sources, 4,060 = _ 
Total receipts, 137,698 2,353 1,219 
Daily average this week, 19,671 336 174 
Daily av last week, 19,800 364 164 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the w veek ended on dates named were as fol- 


lows P4 
Dec 27 Dec 20 Dec 13 Dee 6 Nov 2% Nov 


Hammonds, 34 35 33 28 30 150 
Millwood, 107 99 80 82 96 517 
Kitchawan, 47 48 54 50 54 334 
Croton Lake, 118 «6114 112 110 115 = 
Yorktown, 216 86205 215 204 220 =1106 
Amawalk, 114 «112 115 114 115 548 


West Somers, 44 47 45 39 45 164 
Baldwin Place, 175 182 182 184 177 934 
Mahopac Falls, 321 335 321 318 325 
Mahopac Mines, 145 161 175 163 174 899 








Lake Mahopac, 70 68 66 64 63 344 
Crofts, 116 «117 121 113 115 615 « 
Carmel, 49 60 57 46 67 338 
Brewster, 13 14 14 14 14 7 
Total, 1569 1597 1592 1522 1624 8156 


Also 742 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 35 
cases from Baldwin Place. 

Farmers in this vicinity are interested in 
the methods advocated by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
tuRisT for the sale of milk. This now brings 
60 to 80c per can to ship to the cities. 
Three enterprising villages near this place 
require a large amount of milk, but the dealers 
will pay only 24c per qt. I am anxious to 
hear of a union of the farmers that will live 
to be a_ two-year-old. The only way I 
can see is to make two quarts where they 
are now making one; and from the number 
of silos built and being built and the amount 
of ground plowed for next season’s corn, 
think the outlook for more milk is quite fa-* 
vorable.—[A. K. Cross, Washington Co, N Y 








HEASANTS, CALL DUCKS, ETC, — Golden, 
Silver, Reeves, Elliott, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Ring- 
neck, and Lady Amherst and Golden (cross) Pheasants. 
Also White Call and Mandarin Dueks for sale. JAMES 
MORRISON, Mr. Schieffelin’s place, P. O. Box 48, 
Tarrytown, WN. ¥. 





IXL EVAPORATORS 


. « MAPLE SYRUP AND SUCAR . . 


Simple in Construction 
Common Sense Principles 
Easy to Operate. 

All Users Praise It. 








A neat Catalogue by 
mail. Ask for it. 


WARREN EVAPORATOR WORKS, 
Warren, Ohio. 








“THE ECONOMY: 


of Ground Feed” i & 2 valuable work 
\ that ¢ ‘ eminent Dr. § 

* S aaley Miles, wh which is sent § 
- inquirers by the maker of ¢ 


WFKELLY DUPLEX: 


‘GRINDING MILL. 


Scania 
The mill that grinds all kinds of single or mixed ¢ 
grains into a coarse, medium or one grist as des: 
jrinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 
feet a Suse. economical, , Fequires but little power. 


xperience operate, Yi . 1ay: ¢ 
THE 0. S. KELLY GO. 3%,3,ctatroae: 






PPP PAA eh ed 


Cuttin 
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MARKETS QUIE BUT HEALTHY. 


TurspAy Eventna, Jan 5, 1597. 

It is altogether too early in the new year to 
expect very much animation in business cir- 
cles. If there is ever atime when manufac- 
turers and merchants, particularly the latter, 
expect a slack business, it is during the first 
haif of January. The situation at present 
has no novelty, business men in all lines 
taking account of stock and preparing for the 
campaign of another season. With raw ma- 
terial in general low, this including wool, 
cotton and iron, surroundings are favorable 
tor a stimulated production of finished goods, 
und it is hoped this will soon become a matter 
of fact. The tinancial world been «dis- 
turbed but not alarmed by recent heavy fail- 
ures in the west, and the worst now seems 
over, with money generally plentiful and easy. 
Railroad earnings are not satisfactory, re- 
Heecting a quiet trade condition, althongh 
there is a large movement of farm produce, 
ineluding grain, live stock and provisions. 

In the principal farm markets, the feature 
has been the relative stability in wheat in 
spite of indifferent speculative support. 
Coarse grains are receiving moderate atten- 
tion at existing low prices, with foreigners 
buying at about a recent rate. The live stock 
markets are healthy, and prices seem to be 
doing a little better, with an undercurrent 
of considerable contideuce regarding the 
later winter demand. Cotton and wool are 
rather stagnant, dairy products steady, and 
onions and potatoes again firm, while apples 
are possibly a shade less depressed than _ re- 
cently. 


has 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat~ —Corn-— —Oats—, 
Cash or spot 1897 = 1896s: 1897 1896 = 1897 1896 
Chicago, 80c 57 'ge 23e 2%e 164¢c 
New York, 92 he 30! 3455 =C: 
Boston, aa 4 
Toledo, 97 Ls 
St Louts, 92 d 2445 se 1634 
Minneapolis, 797% 
San Francisco, *1.60 
London, 1.0044 
*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA, 
This week One year ago 
54.651,000 69,842.000 
19,852,000 18,893,000 5,838,000 
" 14,089,000 13,476,000 6,537,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
Wheat 


Last week 


Wheat, bu, 54,443,000 


Cort Oats 


19tge 


No 2 grades 
May, %c 2554¢ 
July, 265, _ 

At Chicago, wheat has exhibited consider- 
able stamina in spite of some depressing in- 
fluences. Perhaps chief of these the financial 
disturbance coincident with the western bank 
failures, something which always serves to 
restrict support in the markets for all com- 
modities. There have been more or less real- 
izing sales, and the general business quietude 
has had its effect here. The real position of 
wheat, however, has been one of about as 
much encouragement as any timein the re- 
cent past. While bids of foreigners were in 
most instances too low to permit much new 
business, exports continue moderately good 
and there has been and 1s to-day more than a 
willingness to buy American wheat and flour. 
Recent cable advices hint at some reduction 
in the estimates of the export surplus from 
the Argentine crop, and some of the foreign 
authorities also claim a much larger shortage 
in Russian wheat than heretofore estimated; 
this last, however, must be taken with a 
grain of allowance. No2 spring wheat has 
remained close to 80c bu, selling a little 
above and below, with No 3 73@76c, and No 2 
red in store nominally 90@93c. 

The corn situation is devoid of special in- 
terest, the market ruling fairly steady from 
week to week. During the past few days a 
moderate cash demand has helped a trifle, 
yet prices continue in a narrow runt. No2 
mixed is quotable around 23c P bu, May 25 
& 26C. 

The cash demand for oats is fair but not ur- 
gent, and the suarket without important 
change. Exports fairly liberal, but not 
sufficient to cause any particular comment. 
No 2 mixed oats have held close to 16}@17¢ 
P bu, white at the usual premium, a fair de- 
mand for clipped oats in Chicago and at east- 
ern points. May has sold slightly above and 
below 20c. 

Rye has sympathized with wheat, holding 
within a narrow range and averaging dull. 
While the demand is restricted, offerings of 
carlots are rather light and there is little dis- 
position to sell for future account at present 
rates. No 2 rye in store quotable around 38c 
P bu, No 3 35@36c and May 42kc. 

In barley, quietude prevails, but there is a 
fair demand at present relatively low prices. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Feed barley is readily salable; also more or 
less inquiry for heavy malting possessing 
good quality, and such goods scarce and 
steady. If there 1s any weakness, it is in the 
medium grades. Quotations at the opening 
of this week are on the basis of 30@35c P bu 
for good to fine malting, down to 23@24c for 
feed barley. 

Timothy is showing a little more stability, 
and while fair quantities of country seed are 
appearing, the better grades are in good re- 
quest and readily salable. Transactions on 
the basis of $2 70 ® etl for contract prime, 
with futures quiet but salable at a moderate 
premium. Cloverin some favor, with good 
to fancy quoted by sample at 7@8 50 P ctl. 
Other grass seeds nominal; hungarian 45@65c, 
millets 50@70c, mustard 30@50c, buckwheat 
5O@65e. 

At Toledo, wheat exhibited no particular 
animation until the extreme close of last 
week, when it moved up ljc and is receiving 
considerable attention at the opening of this 
week. Market devoid of particularly new 
feature, save the pulsation of a somewhat in- 
tungible belief in the probability of a Janu- 
ary upturn, Operators desiring to take advan- 
tage of this. Inthe winter wheat territory 
reserves are firmly held, although the actual 
demand is rather indifferent. No2 red has 
sold up to 96fc, with No 3 quotable at 90@92c 
and May around 98c. Coarse grains dull but 
generally steady to firm, with cash corn 
around 23¢e, May 26c, May oats 20@20}c. Clo- 
ver quiet but held with some confidence on 
the basis of $5 40 P bu for prime March de- 
livery. 

At New York, grain stronger early this 
week, but initial advances not fully main- 
tained. Corn quiet with No 2 in store quota- 
ble around 30¢; oats easy based on 224c for No 
2 mixed in elevator. State rye 41@45c, buek- 
wheat 55e. 

At Boston, poor to fair 
ea, goo to fancy 40@65. 
12@22 ea, yearlings 8@16. 


milch* cows $20@35 


Two-year-old steers 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
—Cattle-~ —Hogs—, —Sheep—~ 
1897) 18% 187 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, B® 100 hs, $550 £550 $360 $355 £375 $380 
New York, 5 40 5 50 400 4 00 390 3 90 
Buffalo, 5 25 545 370 370 3 80 390 
Kansas City, 5 00 5 00 $25 335 350 3 50 
Pittsburg, 510 485 375 370 375 375 
At Chicago, an uneven cattle market has pre- 
vailed much of the time for a week or ten 
days, being governed largely by the move- 
ment. The market has reacted from earlier 
depressions, however, closing fairly steady 
last week, with moderate advance displayed 
at the opening of this week. Good to choice 
beeves are selling relatively better than or- 
dinary stock, while there is a fairly good 
outlet for all feeding steers which are picked 
up for shipment to the country. 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.00 
Poor to fey bulls, $1.75@3.75 
Canners, .25@2.25 
Feeders, -50@4.00 
Stockers, 400 to 


Fcy export steers, $5.25@5.50 

Prime. 1500@ 1600 fbs,4.75@5.15 

Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 fs. 

Com to fair, 1150 
@1400 ths, 

Ch to fey cows and 
heifers, 


4.35@4.65 


2.70@3.25 
2.75@4.00 


850 Tbs, 

: Calves, 300 Ths up, 
3.25@4.00 Calves, veal, 4.50@5.50 

Hog receipts running lighter, but with 
more or less soft and unseasonable weather 
packers have maintained a bearish attitude. 
Moderate activity prevails with prices well 
sustained considering the situation, which in- 
cludes dullness in the provision trade, and 
an absence of speculative support from that 
quarter. Heavy packing walle $3 20@3 45, 
medium 3 25@3 55, assorted light 3 50@3 60, 
rough lots usual discount. One element of 
weakness in the situation is the comparative 
indifference of buyers for eastern account. 
Shipments have been running materially 
smaller than one and two years ago, owing 
to plentiful supplies just now at eastern mar- 
ket centers. 

Sheep and lambs are without 
change, the undertone being one of general 
steadiness. Western sheep are now quot- 
able at $2 75@3 65, fancy export native 
wethers around 3 75, yearlings 3 65@4, lambs 

sheep 


3.75@4.10 


material 


4 50@5 25. A drove of 360 California 
averaging 101 lbs sold the other day at 2 60. 
At Pittsburg, cattle salesmen have been 
favored with a moderately good demand and 
a ready business for practically all descrip- 
tions. The receipts Monday of this week were 
limited to 50 cars, and prices showed an ad- 
vance of 10@15c, plaving really choice beeves 
at $5 or better. Revised prices are as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 85@5 10 Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 40 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 60@475 Com ts» good fat cows, 2 00@3 35 
Fair, 0) to Ll'@ lbs, 375425 Heifers, 700 to 110" lbs, 2 25@4 00 
Common, 700 to 90 lbs, 300@3 50 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 40@3 85 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 00@40 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 22°5@400 Veal calves, 5 W@7T 00 


Whiie Pittsburg is getting a good many hogs 


these days, an outlet is found for all, moder- 
ately activity prevailing. Monday’s supply, 
30 double decks, went at strong prices. Pigs 
and primeflight weights $3 70@3 75, medium 
3 65@3 75, heavy hogs 3 50@3 60, rough lots 275 
@3 25. Sheep without novelty, there being a 
good demand Monday for the 20 double decks 
offered. Prime heavy wethers 3 65@3 75,good 
but hghter 3 40@3 60, mixed droves 3@3 35, 
poor to common 1 75@2 50, fair to choice 
lambs 3 50@5 25. 

At Buffalo, there is again something of a 
searcity of strictly choice to fancy beeves, and 
the market for all merchantable grades is 
strong. Transactions on the basis of $4 65@ 
b for good to strictly choice steers, with fancy 
nominally a premium; stockers and feeders 
2 65@3 85. Veal calves strong at 6@7; milch 
cows and springers unchanged. Hogs area 
shade higher at the opening of this week with 
95 double decks on sale. Medium and heavy 
lots 3 50@3 55, yorkers 3 65@3 70, choice pigs 
3 80, all selling. Sheep are showing some re- 
covery, the 40 cars on sale Monday meeting 
good demand. Choice yearlings quotable at 4 
410, good to choice butcher sheep 5 40@ 
375. Lambs 15@25¢ higher with fair to prime 
4 85@5 60. 

At New York, cattle in moderate 
with a fair degree of firmness in best grades. 
The market was lower at the opening of this 
week, subsequently recovering, with transac- 
tions on the basis of $4 50@5 25 for medium 
to choice native steers, fey a premium, bulls 
2 50@3 75, cows 1 50@3 50, heifers 3 7T5@4. 
Milch cows dull and quotable at 15@45 P~P 
head. Veal calves steady at 5@7 50. Hogs 
unchanged at 3 60@4, with fancy pigs a _ pre- 
mium, country dressed carcasses 4@6 50. 
Sheep active and tirm at the opening of this 
week, some sales showing 15@25c advance. 
Ordinary to choice 3@3 75, fancy heavy 4@ 
4 25, 


demand 


common to choice lambs 4 50@5 75 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a fair inquiry for practically all 
descriptions cunsidering the season of the 
year. Chunks weighing 1200 to 1400 lbs in 
moderate favor, selling at auction at 
@100, and export buyers present for good 
driving animals all the way upto 150, but 
this an exceptional price. Only moderate 
numbers of choice draft animals offered. and 
more or less inquiry for shipment to the 
northern markets. Southern chunks in about 
the recent favor and common horses dull and 
neglected. During 1896 total receipts of 
horses at Chicago 105,978 compared with 112,- 
193 in ’95 and 97,415 in ’94. With exception of 
’Y5, last year’s movement was the largest on 
record. Chicago auction prices are substan- 
tially as follows: 

Express and heavy draft, $70@150 
1100 to 1400-lb chunks, 50@ 80 
850 to 1100-lb chunks, 20@ 45 
Coach and fast road horses, 80@275 
Ordinary drivers, 40 and upward. 


THE DAIRY JIARKETS. 
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The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
lower under fair supply and demand. Good 
to ch cmy tubs 21@22c P tb, prints 22@23c, 
dairy 20@21c.—At Syracuse, market steady, 
prices fair. Good to ch cmy tubs 21@22c, 
prints 23@24c, dairy 17@19c. 

At New York, asuhstantial decline of about 
2c has taken place. The Elgin market broke 
sharply Monday of this week, all western 
creameries declined in sympathy, and N Y 
jobbers were obliged to follow the downward 
course. Butter has shown considerable ac- 
cumulation recently, and it seems to be a dis- 
position on the part of the trade to place it 
at a point where it will move freely into con- 
sumptive channels. At the break, which car- 
ried choice creameries to 20c, buyers showed 
a@ willingness to take hold, resulting in a 
little steadier tone eventually. 

Wholesale prices for round lots ruling early 
this week follow: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 20c ® ib, western firsts 
18@19c, seconds 15@17c, N Y ecmy 19@20c, N 
Y dairy half-tubs 16c, firsts 14@144c, western 
factory firsts 11@12c. 





A Giant Book of Reference. 

Not in the history of books has there been 
offered so valuable a manual of religious 
fact, statistical feature, historic information, 
and practical directions for the office, home 
and farm, as our Weather Forecasts and 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1897. Itis thoroughly 
abreast of the times, and an up-to-date manual 
for everybody. Over 1000 different topics are 
treated in a clear and concise style. No library, 
desk, school room or household should be 
without it. Subscribers to this journal for 
1897 are entitled to a copy of this book, as an- 
nounced elsewhere. 








Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
moderate, demand slow and market unsettled. 
Western extra cmy 2lc P tb, fuirto prime 17 
@2%c, June cmy 17@18c, fey Pa prints 23c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. 
Elgin cmy 20c # i, Ohio 18@20c, dairy 10@ 
124c.—At Toledo, active and fairly firm. Good 


to ch cmy tubs 22@23c, prints 22@25c, dairy 
14@16c.—At Cincinnati, demand light and 


market easy. Fey Elgin cmy 224c, Ohio 16@ 


18c.—At Cleveland, active and steady. Good 
to ch cmy tubs 17@20c, Elgin 214@22c, dairy 


10@ 15c. 

At Boston, demand is'slack and receipts, 
though moderate, are ample for the wants of 
the trade. The proportion of defective goods 
is quite large and the market is irregular, 
prices ranging slightly lower than last quot- 
ed. Quotations for round lots as follows: Vt 
and N H fcy tmy assorted sizes 22c, northern 
N Y 22c, western fresh tubs, assorted sizes 
2ic, northern firsts 18@2l1c, eastern 18@20c, 
western firsts 18@20c, seconds 15@17c, extra 
Vt duiry 17@18c, N Y extra 17c, firsts 14@16c, 
western imt cmy 15c. Prints and boxes 1@2c 
premium over above prices. 

At Elgin, butter sold Monday of this week 
at 19¢c, a decline of 14c. 

Licenses to retail oleomargarine were issued 
during December to the number of 113 by the 
Chicago internal revenue oftice; the number 
in Dec, ’95,was 89. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market quiet 
and prices firmer. Full cream cheddars 10@ 
10%c ib, flats 10@104c, skims slow 3@5c, imt 
Swiss 12@13c.—At Syracuse, full cream 94@ 
104c. 

At New York, market steady and in good 
shape, although rather slow at the opening of 
the year. Demand is fair, however, and hold- 
ers are firm in their asking prices. N Y full 
cream large fcy Sept colored 10?¢ ® it, fcy 
white 103c, late made white and colored 10@ 
10tc, fair to good 94@9%c, common Tkc, small 
fcy Sept colored 10fc, fey white 10}c, good to 
choice 10@10}c, common to fair 74@9c, light 
skims small colored choice 84@9c, large 8@ 
9c, part skims 6@74ce, full skims 24@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
small and prices firm. N Y fey full cream 10%c 
# tb, fair to good 94@10}c, Ohio flats 84@9ke, 
part skims 74@9c, Swiss 10}@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market unchanged. 
N Y full cream cheddars 12c P hh, Ohio 9}e, 
family favorite 10c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Toledo, quiet and weak. Full cream 
cheddars 10@1ic, flats 8@9c, skims 5@7c, imt 
Swiss 11@i2c.—At Cincinnati, steady. Good 
to prime Ohio Hat 94@104c, family favorite 10 
@10kc, twins 10?@11c, Young America 10}c.— 
At Cleveland, quiet and steady. Full cream 
cheddars l1@ilte, flats 9}@10c, imt Swiss 10@ 
llc. 

At Boston, demand continues light, but 
arrivals are small and prices firmly sustained. 
N Y small extra 103@10fc P th, large 104c, 
firsts 9@10c, seconds 6c, Vt extra 10fe, sage 
cheese 10}@107c, part skims 3@5c, Ohio flats 
10c, western extra twins 10}c. 


THE ONION [IARKET. 


Onions are in light supply and advances in 
price are to be noted all along the line. There 
is no especial activity in the market but suffi- 
cient demand to keep the moderate supplies 
on the move and enable holders to retain 
their prices with firmness. Fancy red and 
yellow varieties are most called for now and 
occasionally sell above quotations. 

At New York, in light supply and _ firmer. 
Eastern white $4@6 P® bbl, red 3, yellow 2 75 
@3, Orange Co white 2@4 P bag, yellow 2@ 
2 50 ® bbl, red 2@2 75, western and state yel- 
low 2@2 50, white 4 50@5. 

At Boston, market firm for choice stock, 
other grades selling at a wide range. Natives 
$1 ® bu, western Mass 2 75 ? bbl, N V 2 25@ 
2 50, western 2@2 50. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The arrival of the new year has not served 
to stimulate the apple market to any extent 
and quietude is still the prevailing feature. 
Supplies have been quite liberal at the princi- 
pal market centers, with quality running 
uncertain and irregular. This state of things 
is not such as to induce activity and on the 
poorer grades prices have suffered in conse- 
quence. Really choice and fancy apples be- 
ing comparatively scarce are held with con- 
siderable firmness, there being a special in- 
quiry for top grades of red fruit. 

At New York, a fair inquiry, prices steady. 
Kings $1 25@1 75 ® bbl, Baldwins 1€1 37, 
Greenings 1@1 37, Northern Spy i 25@1 50. 
At Boston, trade quiet and prices unchang- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


ed. Baldwins 75c@$1 ® bbl, Snows 1@1 75, 
Kings 1 25@1 50, Greenings 75c@1, Hubbards- 
tons 75c@1, Tallman Sweets 1@1 50. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 

Domestic potatoes are generally steady for 
the better grades. Supplies are moderate and 
the demand for desirable qualities is good. 
For under grades and interior stock there is 
little call and such lots are difficult to move 
except at low prices. In new features the 
market is almost entirely lacking. A few 
potatoes from Bermuda have arrived at the 
markets and sell moderately. 

Considerable quantities of second crop Ber- 
muda potatoes are on the N Y market, sell- 
ing at $3 50@5 50 ® bbl, according to condi- 
tion. 

At New York, receipts moderate, demand 
fair, prices firm. LIin bulk $1 25@1 50 
bbl, J 1@1 25, state 1@1 25 ® 180 Ibs, 
125, NJ sweets, yellow 112@125 ? 
Vineland 1 25@2. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and market quiet 
at former prices. Aroostook Hebrons 38@40c 
#? bu, N 35¢, Vt 35c, N Y state White Stars 
30@33c, Aroostooks 40c, P E I Chenangoes 
43c, Hebrons and Rose $1 12@1 25 ® bbl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [/IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, celery very scarce, 
$1 20@1 25 P dz bchs, Hubbard squash 1 25@ 
150% bbl, pumpkins 10@20c ea, potatoes 
quiet 1 12}@1 25 ¥ bbl, onions higher 1 75@ 
3 50, turnips 60@70c, cabbage 3@3 50 # 100, 
cranberries 6 50@7 50 ® bbl, apples 75c@1 25. 
Poultry active and firmer. Chickens 8@84c 
? t l w, 10@1lec d w, turkeys 10}@1l4c d w, 
124@134c d w, ducks 94@104c 1 w, 11@12c d w, 
geese 9@10c 1 w, 10@1ic d w, fresh eggs 25@ 
26c P dz, cold storage 18@20c. Bran 11 50@ 
12 ® ton, cottonseed meal 18@19, middlings 
15@17, loose hay 12@16, baled timothy 12@15, 
clover 10@13, oat straw 8@9, rye 14@17, corn 
33@36c P bu, oats 244@26c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 20@28c # bu, onions 
50@60c, turnips 20@40c, beets 20@25c, carrots 
2@25c, parsnips 35@40c, squash 4@%c P bb, 
cabbage $2@3 100, apples 75c@1 25 ¥ bbl. 
Dressed beef 44@6c # it, veal 8c, hogs 4#@5c, 
mutton 5@7c, hides 44@5c, chickens 7@8 P 


Me 
bbl, 





ib 1 w, 10@12c d w, turkeys 10@12c 1 w, 13@ 
14c d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 12@13c d w, geese 


9@10c 1 w, 10@12c d w, fresh eggs 22@24c # 
dz, cold storage 18@20c. Bran 11@12 ® ton, 
middlings 12@14, cottonseed meal 19, loose 
hay 12@14, baled 12@13, oat straw 8@9, rye 
12@13. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch tim- 
othy hay $14@14 50 ® ton, No 1 12 50@13, 
mixed 11@11 50, straight rye straw 16@16 50, 
tangled 9@9 50, bran 10@10 50. Fresh eggs 
2c # dz, western 19c, chickens 8@84c P ib 1 
w, 8@9c d w, turkeys 9@10c l w, 11@12c d w, 
ducks 9@10c 1 w, 11@12c d w. King apples 
1 10@1 50 P bbl, Baldwins 90c@1, Greenings 
90c@1, Cape Cod cranberries 475 # bbl, Pa 
Rose potatoes 38@40c # bu, N Y 33@35c, Bur- 
banks and Stars 35@38c, onions 75@85c, cab- 
bage 2 50@3 50 P 100. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, a dragging trade and dull 
market. Ch marrow $1 15@1 174 P bu, fair 
to good 1 05@1 10, ch pea 95v, ch medium 1@ 
110, ch white kidney 1 55@1 60, ch yellow 
eye 1 20@1 25, Cal limas 1 30, green peas 724 
@85e. 





Eggs. 

At New York, demand small, receipts large 
and prices lower. Fey new-laid 20@2ic P dz, 
state fresh gathered 17@18c, Pa country marks 
18@19c, western 17@18c,checks $3@3 60 ® case, 
western refrigerator prime 14@1l5c ® dz, lim- 
ed 134@14c, southern prime 16@164c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, demand slack 
and prices lower. Nearby and Cape fcy 23@ 
25c ®P dz, ch fresh eastern 19c, fair to good 15 
@l7c, Vt and N H fresh 19c ® dz, Mich fey 
184@19c, western fair to good 14@16c, refrig- 
erator 14@15c, limed 14@15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, grapes steady, choice cran- 
berries firm, other fruit in fair demand. Con- 
cord grapes 9@10ce ® bskt, Catawbas 10@12c, 
dark Cape Cod cranberries $5@5 50 ® bbl, 






[19] 51 


good to prime 3@3 50, N J 1@1 25 P cra, Fla 
oranges 2 50@4 50 ® bx, tangerines 10@12, 
mandarins 5@7, grape fruit 5@9, Lickory nuts 
2 25@2 50. 





Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady, under slow 
trade. Western spring bran 55@65c ®P 100 
ibs, winter 60@65c, middlings 70@75c, sharps 
75@80c, screenings 35@45c, oilmeal $21@22 p 
ton, cottonseed 19@20, rye feed 524@57ic P 
100 tbs, brewers’ meal and grits 824@87ic, 
coarse corn meal 58@62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, arrivals are more moderate 
and the tone is firmer. Prime timothy 
80c P 100 lbs, No1 70@75c, No 2 65@67hc, 
No 3 55@60c, shipping 50@55c, clover mixed 
60@65c, clover 50@55c, salt hay 40@50c, long 
rye straw No 190@95c, No 2 75@85c, short 
rye straw 50@65c, oat 35@4Uc. 

At Boston, trade is slow and with supplies 
on hand large the market is easy. Piece 
hay, large bales $16 P ton, small 15, No 1 14 
@14 50, No2 13@13 50, No3 11@12, good to 
prime rye straw 18@19, oat 8° 50@9. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, business quiet, but prices 
firmly maintained. Couutry slaughter cow 
hides 74@7}#c P 1b, bull 69@7c, No 1 calfskins 
14c, No 212c. Country tallow 3}@3%c, city 
3h4c, edible 38@3{c, brown grease 2§@2ic, yel- 
low 2£@34c, white 3}@3kc. 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals are quite large and 
prices barely steady. Dry-packed N Y and 
nearby turkeys 13@14c ® Ib, N Y and Pa 13c, 
western 12@13c, N J chickens 9@10c, N Y and 
Pa 74@8c, western 74@8c, fowls 74@8c, ducks 
11@14c, geese 9@12c, tame white squabs' $2 ? 
dz, mixed 1 50@1 75. Live poultry: Fowls 
84@9c, chickens 64@7c, turkeys 9@1lc, ducks 
70@90c P pz, geese 1@1 75, old pigeons 20c P 
pr, young 15c. 

At Boston, no improvement to note, prices 
unchanged. Northern and eastern: Vt tur- 
keys 14c ® tb, N Y 14s, ch large chickens 13c, 
extra fowls 11@12c, ducks 11@13c. Western 
dry-packed, drawn and headed, ch young 
turkeys 13c, ch chickens 9c, fowks 7@8c, ducks 
10@12c, geese 7@8c. 


Vegetables. 
At New York, in fair ome and about 
steady. Cabbage $3@4 50 100, red 3@5, 


celery 25@65c ¥ doz, egg plant 2@3 ® bbl, 
cucumbers 2@4 ® cra, turnips 50@75c, mar- 
row squash 1@1 50 ® bbl, Hubbard squash 1 
@1 25, carrots 60@75c, pumpkins 10@15 P 100, 
Brussels sprouts 5@10c ® qt, beets 75c@1 P 
bbl, parsnips 75c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, cmy print butter 27c ® b, 
dairy 24c, cheese 9@13c, fresh eggs 25@28c # 
dz, chickens 14@16c ® tb, turkeys 18c, pota- 
toes 50c P bu, onions 90c@$1, turnips 35c.— 
At Waterbury, Ct, fresh eggs 30@33c # dz, 
cold storage 16@20c, chickens 11@12c ® wt 1 
w, 15@16c d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 15@18ce d w, 

otatoes 50c P bu, onions 75@90c. Cmy tub 

utter 17@2ic P tb, prints 20@24c, dairy 17@ 
20c, cheese 11@12c.—At Providence, RJ, na- 
tive potatoes 1 50@1 75 P bbl, northern 1@ 
1 25, onions 85c@1 ® bu, apples 1@2 25 ¥ 
bbl, prime hay 17 ® ton, rye straw 19@20, 
chickens 10@14c ® tb, turkeys 11@154c, fresh 
egys 30c P dz, cmy butter 23@25c P th, cheese 
104@114c.—At Springfield, Mass, fresh nearby 
eggs 30@35c P dz, western 15@18c, chickens 
11@12c P tb, turkeys 13@1lic, potatoes 40c P 
bu, turnips 25@40c, apples 90c@1 P bbl, on- 
ions 1 # bu, cmy print butter 23@25c, tubs 
23c, dairy 20@22c, cheese 11@12c.—At Worces- 
ter, fresh eggs 30@35c ® dz, cold storage 18@ 
20c, chickens 10@14c ® %t, turkeys 12@14c, 
potatoes 35@45c ® bu, onions 75@85c, > 
75c@1 25 # bbl, cmy tub butter 22@24c tb, 
cheese 104@114c. 





Cranberries and the Weatker—Rainfall and 


muggy atmosphere this week are disastrous 
to the cranberry trade, which is quite unsat- 
isfactory for both Jerseys and Cape Cods, nor 
was the holiday trade such as hoped, plenti- 
ful supplies of apples and oranges cutting 
into the demand. The market at present is 
rather dull with prices substantially as_ re- 
cently quoted. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
The Genuine ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ 


are sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully 
effective for coughs and throat troubles, 


On,the New York Central you travel in per- 
fect security, protected every foot of the way 
by block signals. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St Louis, reached 


quickest and most comfortably by the superb 
Southwestern Limited of the New YorkCentral. 
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The News at the Capital. 


The republicans are busy figuring out the 
probability of their controlling the next senate 
and are watching closely the outcome in the 
doubtful states. The republicans are sure of 
only 42 senators, while it requires 45 to divide 
the senate evenly. The situation in Kentucky 
is one of the most interesting. The republi- 
cans hope to choose a successor to Senator 
Blackburn and Gov Bradley is thought to be 
looking for a seat in the sevate. In case of 
Carlisle’s candidacy Blackburn and his fol- 
lowers will do their utmost to elect a republi- 
can so bitter is their feeling toward the 
secretary of the treasury. 

In an exhaustive letter made public at 
Washington, Secretary Morton shows the com- 
plete fallacy of the claim made by Samuel W. 
Allerton of Chicago, who aspires to Mr Mor- 
ton’s place, alleging that American cattle 
have been deprived ot shipment because of the 
cargoes of Canadian cattle which, he alleges, 
were given the preference. The secretary 
shows that during the time the Canadian cat- 
tle were being shipped the exports of Ameri- 
can cattle exceeded the number exported dur- 
ing the preceding weeks when there were no 
Canadian shipments. 

Senator Wolcott of Colorado is on his way to 
Europe to confer with leading bimetalists to 
tind out what prospect there is of securing an 
international agreement in regard to the coin- 
age of silver. Before he sailed he admitted 
he saw little encouragement in the outlook for 
international bimetalism. The senator goes 
on his mission informally and nnofficially and 
strongly deprecates the published intima- 
tion that he was going abroad as a represent- 
ative of President-elect McKinley. ‘‘It is 
my object,’’ he says, ‘‘to tind out how the 
provisions of the republican national plat- 
form may best be carried out—whether the 
leading toreign countries will take the initia- 
tive or whether they will be disposed to fol- 
low us if we take the initiative, or whether 
we must wait.’’ 

The tirst half of the fiscal year closed Dec 
3l with a gold reserve of $136,746,473, a 
eash balance, not including the gold, of 
$227,615,461 and a deficit for the fiscal year 
of 839,295,731. The improvement in the gold 
reserve dates from the vote of the country in 
favor of the gold standard Nov 3. The offi- 
cial reserve touched its lowest recent point 
Nov 5, when the amount was $114,957,108. 

A 


Across the Continent.—The exports of the 
United States for 1896 were $408,000,000,an in- 
crease of over $46,000,000 over 1894, and this 
in face of the fact that the figures show a de- 
crease of nearly $14,000,000 in our exports of 
provisions, meats and dairy products. The 
classes of merchandise in which the gains 
were most pronounced included leather goods, 
iron and steel. 

The American anti-saloon 
elected Hon Hiram Price of Iowa president. 
At its convention 173 delegates were present. 

\ Kansas elector, it is alleged, is a deserter 
from the United States army, which if true 
will lose one eiectoral vote of the state to the 
republicans, as under the laws of the state as 
well as the constitution no deserter can vote 
or hold oftice. 

One of the greatest engineering feats in this 
country is about to be begun in penetrating 
the Cascade mountains of Washington by 
building railroad approaches to the Great 
Northern railroad’s tunnel. 

The supreme court of Kansas has ruled that 
the charter law of Kansas City, in imposing 
tines on voters who neglect to cast their 
ballots, is invalid. 

Boston is soon to try the 
of a municipal printing plant. 
that from 15 to 25 per cent of 
penditure can be saved. 

Mexico city, the theater of bullfighting, has 
witnessed its first football game, and its ver- 
dict of disapproval is that the sport is too bru- 
tal and rough to gain favor in that country. 

Col Cody, better known as_ Buffalo Bill, 
putting into execution plans for a gigantic ir- 
rigation system in Wyoming. He has secured 
300,000 avres of arid land from the government 
which he proposes to make fertile by a canal 
150 miles long from Shossone river. 

The Cuban junta has been presented with 
illing elephant Gypsy, of Chicago, 
by electricity be- 
and it will be 
to trample 


league has re- 


novel experiment 
It is estimated 
the present ex- 


the nan K 
which was condemned to die 
cause of its murderous record, 
nt 1¢ smoky island to be used 
the Spanish columns 
-Senator Dawes has just returned from 
Ine di in Territory, where he has been with the 
Indian commission for several weeks, and he 
reports that there is now a good prospect of 
bringing about the reformis so strenuously 
needed in the territory. 
A syndicate of New York 


and Boston 


STORY OF THE 


sapitalists headed by J. Pierpont Morgan is 
being formed to establish a rival tothe Yerkes 
street railway system in Chicago. Bonds to 
the amount of $3,000,000 have been recorded 
and the work of securing independent 
franchises in the several sections of the city is 
now being successfully pushed. 

The remarkable trial of Thomas M. Bram, 
mate of the barkentine Herbert Fuller, 
charged with the murder on the high seas of 

Capt Nash of that vessel, together with his 
wife and the second mate, has rendered a ver- 
dict of guilty. -The case has attracted more 
widespread interest in the eastthan any mur- 
der trial since the famous Borden case and in 
many respects the trial has been without a 
a parallel in the history of crime. The vessel 
put in at Halifax last July and the authorities 
were at once notified that a ghastly murder 
had been perpetrated on board. As the ship 
carried a crew of only six men and had _ but 
one passenger the guilt was at once narrowed 
down to three or four persons. The evidence 
of the sailors and the passenger was a direct 
accusation of the mate, yet no one saw the 
horrible crime committed. The prosecution 
was conducted by U S District Attorney Hoar. 

a farmers’ alliance of Kansas and Ne- 
braska which gave birth to the populist party 
has completed 1ts usefulness and the organi- 
zation has wound up its’ business. The 
movement that it started in American politics 
assumed great proportions and has had an 1m- 
mense influence upon political parties and 
political life. 

The sheep war in Colorado has broken out 
again and promises tu be serious. The trouble 
has been brewing for months, and feeling has 
been running bigh, especially in Brown’s 
Park country, where the greater portion of the 
sheep are now ranging. Jt 1s claimed that the 
cattle ranges are being devastated by sheep 
andl public sentiment seems to be with the 
cattlemen. 


The Cuban Insurgents adopted new tactics 
for supplying the island with the much need- 
ed munitions of war. They openly asked for 
clearance papers for two tugs, Dauntless and 
Commodore, with a cargo of merchandise in- 
cluding war materials, biving the intended 
ports as Nuevitas and Cinefueges, which 
places are occupied by Spanish forces. The 
treasury ofticials are of the opinion that so 
long as the owners and masters of the ships 
conform to the law and take the proper oaths, 
the clearance papers cannot be refused, but 
the vessels will proceed at their own risk. 

Gen L. W. Colby of Beatrice, Neb, is try- 
ing to organize an army of 10,000 American 
volunteers to tight for Cuban independence. 

The Spanish government has ordered that 
legal proceedings be begun against six 
Madrid newspapers for attacking the military 
administration in Cuba. 

The filibuster steamer Commodore, which 
has landed in Cuba several large consignment 
of arms and munitions of war for the patriots, 
has been wrecked off the coast of Florida. 
The vessel and her cargo are a total loss and 
her crew was saved by taking to smail boats. 

The United States government has taken 
further precaution to head off filibuster ex- 
peditions from her Florida coast and the dis- 
patch boat Dolphin, the gunboat Newark and 
the dynamite gunboat Vesuvius have been 
sent to these waters. 


Men and Women.—The ashes of Kate lield, 
inclosed in a buruished copper urn, were con- 
veyed to Mt Auburn cemetery, N Y, where 
they will rest in accordance with the wish of 
the dead journalist. 

Mrs Henry Ward Beecher is now suffering 
from a broken hip, but her physicians say 
that in spite of her advanced age and the 
great shock to her system, her chances of re- 
covery are excellent. 

Mr Gladstone has just passed his 87th birth- 
day and is getting the full enjoyment out of 
life in his ripe old age. Heis much attached 
to his little granddaughter, Dorothy Drew, a 
notably bright child of seven. She reads to 
him, and helps him in a hundred ways. 

A wedding in which the bride and groom 

each had passed the century mark took place 
at Knoxville, Tenn, the other day. William 
Sexton, the groom, was 103 and the bride, 
Mrs Croft, aged 101. 
Engene V. Debs has announced his with- 
drawal from the people’s parity and hence- 
forth is to be recognized as an out-and-out 
sovialist. He sees no hope for the toiling 
masses except by the measures of his adopted 
party. 

Editor Joseph B. MeCullagh of the St 
Louis Globe-Democrat met a violent death 
by falling or jumping from an upper window 
of his residence. The great editor had been a 
sick man for many weeks and it is supposed 
that his suffering unbalanced his mind. 

Weston, the remarkable pedestrian 58 years 
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old, has made the wonderful record of walk- 
ing over 100 miles in 24 hours in New York. 

Nobel, the dynamite inventor, will devote 
the bulk of his fortune to an international 
fund for the advancement of science. 

Charles T. Yerkes, the Chicago street rail- 
way wagnate, has decided to remove to New 
York, where he can spend his millions in 
the most approved fashion. 

Another international nuptial contract has 
been sealed in the wedding of Miss Louise 
Eugenie Bonaparte, daughter of the late Col 
Jerome Bonaparte, and Count Adam de 
Moltke Huitfeldt of Denmark. The wedding 
was celebrated at St Paul’s Catholic church, 
Washington, D C. 

‘If, within the next four years, 
Wanamaker ‘‘good times do not 
new century will usher in changes 
be severely felt to the most remote 
the world.’’ 
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A Strange Visitation in Ireland.—A 
and disastrous visitation has come toa village 
near Rathmore, County Kerry, Ire, in the 
form of a death-dealing landslide. Owing to 
heavy rains the land in many places has be- 
come a vast morass and in the vicinity men- 
tioned huge masses of earth became loosened 
by the percolating rivulets, and without 
warning a large area of a great hill began to 
slide down the valley, bringing dire destruc- 
tion with it. It swept downward with a 
roaring sound,carrying rocks, trees and every- 
thing before it for miles. In some places the 
path of the landslide was a mile ada. and as 
it moved along it buried everything, entirely 
changing the aspect of the section over which 
it passed. The residence of Mr Donnelly, 
steward of Lord Kenmare, one of whose seats, 
Killarney house, is at Killarney, was engulfed 
in the mass of earth and debris, and all its 
occupants. Mr Donnelly, his wife and seven 
children, were killed. At least nine lives are 
known to have been lost, and it is impossible 
to measure the extent of the disaster. 


strange 


Around the Globe.—Intense excitement 
followed the issuing of the mandament >y the 
Roman Catholic bishops of Canada forbidding 
members of the church to read or encourage a 
certain newspaper published in Quebec be- 
cause of its declaration that the question of 
the restoration of separate schools should not 
be dictated by the electors of the church. Mr 
Pacuad, publisher of the condemned paper, 
will, it is understood, take an action for $5000 
damages against each ot the bishops who 
signed the mandament, and a number of 
prominent men in Montreal have expressed 
their willingness to subscribe toward carrying 
the case to the privy council if necessary. Mr 

2acuad says he will cease the publication of 
his paper and appeal from the condemnation 
of the bishops to the Roman court. 

Japan has come to recognize the superiority 
of our American battleships and has closed a 
contract with the Union iron works and the 
Cramps shipyard for two fleet armored cruisers. 

Dr Rizal, the organizer of the rebellion in 
the Puilippine islands, has been executed. 
Au hour before he was shot he was married 
to a beautiful girl, Miss Josephine Bracken, of 
Trish-Philippine parentage. 


has 


Reckoning Upon Estates of deceased mil- 


lionaires is uncertain business. Owing to 
the unfortunate complications of the property 
of the late Austin Corbin and the Long Island 
railroad there is a prospect that his heirs will 
1eceive only a moderate sum at best, instead 
of the many millions he was supposed to be 
worth. A similar instance is afforded in the 
Fair estate of Nevada. The millionaire sena- 
tor was supposed to be fabulously rich, but 
complicated litigation has made such a_ hole 
in the estate that the heirs will get but a frac- 
tion of what it was supposed would be their 
inherited fortune. 





A little boy and his sister were allowed this 
summer to collect the eggs from the hen- 
coops, but they were told they must never 
take away the nest egg. The little girl, how- 
ever, did so one morning by mistake, and her 
brother told her she must take it right back, 

‘bee ause that was what the old hen measured 
by. 
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‘‘What do you regard as the 
weather repert, professor?”’ 

**Do you think,’’ said the girl with the 
thoughtful countenance, ‘‘that novelists as a 
rule have experienced the sensations they de- 
scribe’’’ 

‘*Great goodness, no!’’ 
father. ‘‘What do you mean to do? 
ate that half our litterateurs ought to be 
penitentiary?” 
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Freedom. 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the falien and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scofting, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
[James Russell Lowell. 





Making a Plate in an English Pottery. 


M. A. WADDELL RODGER. 

**Such a plate as that,’’ said the English 
manufacturer, pointing to a blue delft plate of 
the willow pattern, so prized by our grand- 
mothers, ‘‘passes through thirty-six pairs of 
hands in the making.’’ The clay, found in 
large quantities in Staffordshire, is of a light 


gray color and’ very hard. IJItis placed in 
large, circular iron vats and ground to pow- 
der. The powder is mixed with water until 
itis-about as stiff as bread dough. This 


doughy substance, or biscuit as it is called, is 
forced through tubes to the workers, who 
stand at long benches. Before each workman 
(or workwoman, for about half the pottery 
workers are women) is a small, circular table, 
which revolves by means, of machinery. On 
this table is placed the mold, or pattern, after 
which the plate is to be made. The biscuit 
is placed on the mold on the revolving disk. 
The worker spreads it on with his hands,then 
slips mold and biscuit under a small iron in- 
strument called a foot, which, when pressed 
to a certain point, gives smoothness and uni- 
form thickness to the newly formed plate. 

Mold and plate are quickly removed to the 
drying closet. At the end of twenty-four 
hours the plate is sufficiently hardened to be 
packed with others in a basket and placed 
in an oven to be baked. The oven is large 
enough to contain about three thousand half- 
bushel baskets filled with dishes. Here the 
plate is baked for thirty-six hours and is then 
taken to the printing room. 

The printer has befure him a _ copper plate 
on which is engraved the pattern to be trans- 
ferred to the delft ware. On the copper plate 
he spreads the coloring matter, upon if he 
places several sheets of thin, white paper; 
then copper and paper are subjected to pres- 
sure in a hot press. 

The stamped paper is now ready to be trans- 
ferred to the porous ware, into which it sinks 
after a few vigorous rubs with a chamois skin 
pad. The plate is now dipped in a liquid pre- 
paration which sets the color. After drying, 
it is again ready to be baked. 

When taken from the kiln for the second 
time, the plate is hard and colored, but has 
no gloss. It must now go to the glazing room 
dipped in the glaze, which consists 
largely of borax. Again it is dried, packed 
in a basket and transferred to the kiln or oven 
to be fired for the third time. After careful 
examination and the removal of ali bent or 
tire-cracked dishes,the perfect ones are placed 
in the showrooms. 

In the same pottery, beer mngs are made by 
the old process, used before the introduction 
of steam. A woman stands turning a wooden 
wheel and a leather belt connects the wheel 
with the workman’s circular table, causing it 
to revolve. After carefully weighing his bis- 
cuit, for the English government sees to it 


to be 
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that each beer mug contains the same quantity 
of clay, the workman lays his biscuit on the 
revolving bench and with his fingers deftly 
molds the mug to the required size and shape. 

The odd, stiff little black trees that are seen 
on kitchen bowls and old-fashioned mugs, are 
made by dropping on the unglazed ware a 
drop of tobacco juice, which runs and spreads 
itself in tree shape. Strange to say, only to- 
bacco juice gives this odd effect. 

Soe oan 
The Useful Calendar. 
LILLIE C. FLINT. 

With the exception of a few bought ata 
bookstore, and ornamented in various ways, 
most of our calendars are got gratis. Most of 
the productions in this line are the result of an 
effort to render public certain kinds of busi- 
ness, and by this ingenious device, bring it to 
our attention not one, but every day of the 
year. Some of the pictures that ornament 
a large proportion of them are artistic and 
dainty enough to attract the eye, to look at 
them even if the days of the month were not 
at that moment desired. But the eye, like the 
mind, will seldom focus itself on one thing to 
the exclusion of all others, and we see the 
surrounding embellishments of the calendar, 
even if in a less forcible degree. 

There is something in our moral nature that 
prevents our throwing away a calendar even 
if we have more than we can use. We hand 
it over to a friend, or even to the office boy,to 
preserve it from destruction. 

Although at first designed for offices, their 
influence has not been confined to them alone, 
they have quietly but stealthily crept into 
every room inthe house. The most favored 
one is frequently placed in the guest chamber, 
and if it be particularly attractive, it is left 
there for a series of years, frequently mislead- 
ing the unwary guest, whose idea of a calen- 


dar is that it tells the day of the current 
month, and not that it is a means of orna- 
nrentation. 

Did you ever think of the difference be- 


tween the average man and woman’s use of a 
calendar? Ifa man accepts a calendar at all, 
he generally accepts the consequences with it 
(never thinking of cutting the advertisements 
off), and honestly look at it when he wants to 
know the day of the month. But women of- 
ten stealthily remove all trace of the adver- 
tisement, hang up the calendar ornamented 
with ribbons, and boldly look at it every day 
in the year, without the slightest feeling of 
wrong-doing! 
a 

Tracing Lost Friends.—I shall be grateful if 
you will inform the readers of your valuable 
paper that the Salvation Army has a bureau 
for tracing lost and missing friends, thousands 
of whom are found every year. We are spe- 
cially able to deal with these matters because 
we have agents throughout the world. No 
charge is made save for postage. Letters 
should be addressed to the Army’s Inquiry 
department, 122 West Fourteenth street, New 


York city.—{F. Delautour Booth Tucker, Com- 
mander. 

Apple Jelly.—Take any or all kinds of ap- 
ples, wash clean, cut off the core in large 


chunks, boil until tender in enough water to 
cover, boil (not simmer) each kettleful a half 
hour, then turn into a clean sack (a flour 
sack will do) and hang where it will drain. 
Keep on in this way until you have several 
gallons of juice (the pulp can be squeezed 
with the hands to get more juice) and let all 
stand over night-where nothing will disturb 
it. In the morning drain off and add ? pint 
sugar for every pint of juice. Put over a 
brisk fire and boil fast, until it jellies, which 


will be quite soon. Try it often, or you will 
get it too thick. It will be very clear and 
light colored.—{Mrs C. M. Clark. 


A Sketching Party was given bya New York 


society woman the other evening. The in- 
vitations invited the recipient to bring his or 
her sketch book. Further than this there 


was no hint as to the nature of the entertain- 
ment, but on arrival they found that a model 
had been secured for the evening and ~posed 
in one of the most artistic corners, and 
fore they realized what they were doing they 
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found themselves transferring the beautitu! 
figure, draped in classic draperies, to their 
sketch books. Then refreshments were servy- 
ed, and the remainder of the evening was 
spent in social chat and in inspecting the 
sketches. 
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A brand new joke; Mefisto’s bulging eyes, bristling ears 
and ghastly grin invite curiosity every time when worn 
on scarfor lapel, aud itis fully satisfied when by preseing 
the rubber ball concealed in your inside pocket you souse 
your inquiring friend with water. Throws a strenm 30 
feet; hose 16 in. long: 114 inch ball; handsome Bflver-oxidised face colored in 
bard enamel; worth 25c. asa pin and a dollar as joker; sent asa sample of 
ear 8000 specialties with 112 page catalogue 
850; $1.40 Doz. AGENTS Wanted. ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 

Dept. No. 31, 65 & 67 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
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982-34 Market St., 415 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers cai save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 

Separately. Price 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il, $2.00 $1.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 2.50 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1,80 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.05 
Dairy World, Chicago, Ml, 2.00 1.50 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 4.05 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill, 2.00 1.25 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Scientific American, New York¢ 4.00 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Semi-Weekly News, Gaiveston, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1. 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus Ohio. 
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In the Deep of Time. 


A. Edison and George Parsons 
Lathrop. 
(Copyright, 189, by the Bacheller Syndicate.) 


$y Thomas 


SYNOPSIS. 

Gerald Bemis, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, having been unsuccessful in his suit 
for the hand of Eva Pryor, allows himself to 
be ‘‘vivificated’’ by the Society of Futurity. 
By a newly discovered process, animation is 
suspended, and Bemis is placed in a hermeti- 
cally sealed cylinder. Three centuries later 
the cylinder is opened by the chiefs of the So- 
ciety then in control, and Bemis is revived. 
Among many wonderful discoveries, he finds 
that telegraphic communication with the 
planet Mars has been’ established. Word 
comes from Mars that one Bronson, who had 
started for that planet in an anti-gravity ma- 
chine, has not arrived there, and later that a 
messenger from Mars is on his way to the 
earth. Meanwhile Bemis discovers that Eva 
Pryor, who really loved him, was also ‘‘ vivi- 
cated.’ He meets her and finds that his love 
for her has vanished. He falls in love with 
Electra, a beautiful ‘twenty-second century 
girl, who is in turn loved by Hammertleet, a 
man of her own period. The messenger from 
Mars, Zorlin, arrives with Bronson and all 
travel in an air ship to Chicago. There Be- 
mis proposed to Electra. She explains that 
she is a ‘‘child of the state,’’ and has been 
attianced to Hammerfieet. The latter over- 
hears the conversation, but represses his jeal- 
ousy. He invites Bemis to make an excursion 
with him to see the country, and lures him 
into a vast plant of moving machinery near 
Buiffalo. Hammerfleet then escapes, leaving 
Bemis in great danger in the midst of a net- 
work of wheels, levers and cranks. Bemis is 
rescued by Zorlin and Electra, who stops the 
machinery, gnd Hammerfleet is banished 
from Electra’s presence. 

CHAPTER V. (Continued.) 

Mars is smaller than earth, of course; and 
Zorlin told us, also, that the number of people 
is smallerin proportion; so that there are never 
more than can be developed to the highest 
pitch of wisdom, health and efficiency there; 
and this accords with the law they claim to 
have discovered, that the inhabited planets 
are superior in mind and spirit according as 
they are farther away from the sun. 

‘*We know more of actual natural science 
than you; as well as of great spiritual truths. 
We are in constant mental communication 
with some of the planets. Besides, we learn 
a great deal from the meteors which fall gen- 
tly into our atmosphere. These are usually 
fissured and contain in their crevices the 
germs of plant and animal life, which we 
carefully cultivate and mature; so that we 
have large park tracts full of wonderful cos- 
wie flora and fauna. The canals which your 
telescopes have discovered on our pianets are, 
in part, a system of irrigation for these parks. 
By virtue of our very general and clear com- 
munion with the universe, through this and 
other means, and by our whole mode of liv- 
ing, we are able to convey a good deal of our 
intelligence to inanimate substances and 
what you cail ‘forces;’ sothat they act al- 
most as though by a volition of their own. 
No machinery, however ingenious—and no 
amount of invention, however marvelous— 
will ever take the place of will power and 
character. Those are the things you will 
have to cultivate.’’ 

It is easy to see how 
when often repeated, set 
ment, wherever Zorlin came. He was treated 
as a distinguished guest of the nation and of 
the entire earth; and even I traveled in his 
wake as a mere incidental satellite. 

In spite of what he said, I thought the earth 
had achieved a vast improvement. New 
York, like the other large cities, was now a 
barracks for business and storage, but was 
plentifully provided with shade trees and 
open places. Most people lived healthily and 
simply in the country, and could run down 
to the former metropolis from a distance of 
hundreds of miles in a very short time when 
occasion demanded. Afterward, when I vis- 
ited London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin and other 
European capitals, I found the same state of 
things, except that their old buildings were 
lower. 

Libraries were kept in the cities, 
mous numbers of newly printed 
copies of books, ancient and modern, 
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sent out to subscribers, or sent free to people 
in the country; orthe contents were trans- 
mitted to any one, anywhere, by phonograph 
and telephone. Similarly, theatrical perform- 
ances were given publicly in every rural dis- 
trict or in any private house, by kinetoscope 
or vitascope, with or without words; but this 
did not at all interfere with the performance 
of living actors and actresses. Collections 
of paintings and sculpture, instead of being 
exhibited for a limited time in some one 
gallery in a city, were carried around to all 
quarters of the outlying regions in compact 
and commodious cars built for the purpose. 

Gas was used almost exclusively, for heat, 
and electricity for lighting. Electric lighting 
had been brought to a point of perfection that 
made its radiance soft, diffused and clear, 
without undue sharpness; and the eyesight 
of human beings had greatly improved, in 
consequence. 

Starch, sugar and protein substances were 
made in immense quantities by factories on 
the Amazon, in India and in Africa, from 
wood fiber by chemical transformations; the 
construction of the molecules of carbohydrates 
and methods of rearranging this construction 
having been discovered,so that no energy was 
absorbed or given out in the transformation. 
Thus, food of asimple kind was amazingly 
abundant and cheap. Artificial wood, also, 
was made from compressed chloro-cellulose 
and tale, with a solvent, and disintegrated by 
water under pressure. 

Artificial leather was produced by the elec- 
trical fixture of nitrogen in carbohydrates. 
Shoes were molded directly from this materi- 
al; one machine making 300 pairs in an hour. 
They were afterward passed throngh another 
process, to make them flexible, and the porosi- 
ty of the leather was varied to suit different 
climates; shoes for damp climates having 
large pores, and those for dry regions having 
pores that were infinitesimal. 

Forest preservation was also carefully at- 
tended to, with the best effects on climate 
and water supply. Bricks were made six 
times as large as the old style and dried in 
roomy iron chambers,with 50 per cent of sand 
to prevent shrinkage. They were then hoist- 
ed into place in large quantities, by a ma- 
chine, and laid—several courses at a time— 
with a cement mixed of lime, clay and niter, 
which produced intense heat and fused the 
masonry into a solid, permanent mass, so 
that ordinary house-building was very easy. 

Then, in respect of health and bodily com- 
fort, a method had been perfected of causing 
new teeth to grow, by means of calcareous, 
anti-septicized bandages. 

The wise men of the race had determined 
that the white corpuscles of the blood are 
the policemen of organized beings against 
microbes. By the education of these cor- 
puscles, and inuring them to microbes of ey- 
ery kind, they were made capable ot resisting 
the attacks of the enemy; and even chemical 
poisons were rendered harmless by the train- 
ing of the white corpuscles. A compound 
virus had likewise been discovered and 
brought into use, consisting of the weakened 
cultures of rabies, consumption, diphtheria, 
cholera, splenic fever, erysipelas, typhoid, 
yellow, scarlet and malarial fever and sever- 
al other diseases of microbie origin. Children 
received an inoculation with this virus once 
in seven years, by compulsory law; and the 
diseases against which it was directed had 
become rare. 

In addition to all this, it had become possi- 
ble to manufacture pure diamonds by sub- 
jecting prepared metal crystals to the action 
of time, heat and pressure, while immersed 
in bisulphide of carbon, in bulbs of pure 
quartz. By a magnetically deflected arc, the 
surface was plumbagoed and pure iron was 
electroplated over the ball until it increased 
to twenty times its original diameter. Then 
the whole was submitted to a gradually rising 
temperature until the softening point was 
reached. Gold and silver were obtained by 
the reaction between volatilized sulphur and 
iron in graphite tubes, separated by a porous 
partition, and raised to 7000, degrees of Fah- 
renheit by superheated gases; and this had 
brought about a change in the currency sys- 
tem. Platinum was now the standard of val- 
ue. Its rate of value was very high, and very 


little of it was ever seen in circulation; but 
it made a solid standard. The general cur- 
rency was based upon the value of permanent 
taxable property; but this value was scien- 
tifically measured, and subject to very little 
fluctuation. It acted, however, as a balance 
wheel, controlling expenditure and specula- 
tion; and speculatiun, as it used to be prac- 
ticed, had almost ceased. 

Government, too, is now much more satis- 
factorily conducted, by small, efficient and 
responsible committees, though on a repub- 
lican plan, instead of by parliaments, con- 
gresses and mobs, as of old. The ‘‘federation 
of the world’’ has been achieved. The nations 
of Europe and Asia, with Africa, in their 
several unions, co-operate with us through a 
world committee of twenty; and the fierce 
light of honor and responsibility and watch- 
fulness that beats upon these twenty gives 
them no chance to fool or prevaricate with 
the race. Besides, they do not want to do so. 
Itis happier and pleasanter to be honest; 
and is the highest kind of diplomacy. 

War is atanend. A single old hulk now, 
mounted with a telescope gun, can settle an 
angry dispute from a distance of two score 
miles. A telescopic cannon sends forth an- 
other smaller cannon, which is protected by 
a secondary air chamber containing a lesser 
explosive to counteract the first explosive 
pressure. This cannon, in turn, generates 
another one; and the final cannon discharges 
upon the doomed point or city a bursting pro- 
jectile which destroys more than could be re- 
stored in fifty years. 

Still, mankind is not satisfied. There are 
always people now, as formerly, who drop 
to the rear of the procession; and there are 
always passionate and criminal impulses. 

CHAPTER VI. 
“The Elopement.”’ 

The principal thing that attracted my atten- 
tion at Graemantle’s villa was the sun tele- 
scope—not far away from the house—which 
was a scheme originated by Gladwin. The 
Society of Futurity had keptit up, but had 
never got any definite results from it. 

It was rigged somewhat like the Mars mag- 
netograph, with poles and wires around a 
large circle, but had a.telephone receiver at- 
tached to it. 

Through this receiver we could hear strange 
and awful moanings; but no one had ever 
been able to get a definite message from it. 

Zorlin insisted that, according to Kurol 
philosophy, the sun was the ahode of lost 
souls. 

I had talked with Zorlin about my love for 
Electra; and while, as a Kurol, he could not 
quite approve my marrying, he at last con- 
sented to accompany me if I could induce 
Electra to leave the country; in brief, to 
elope with me. 

Going to her I used all my faculties of per- 
suasion; but she would agree to nothing more 
than to make a brief tour around the earth 
with me, on condition that Zorlin should go 
with us as counselor, companion and friend. 
It must be done, however, I told her, without 
the knowledge of Graemantle; and especially 
without that of Hammertleet, who was still 
at large, although he had been excluded from 
the house and was not allowed to see her. 

This was how I came to make my trip to 
Europe and other parts of the globe; and to 
observe the new state of things everywhere. 
But several things prevented it from becom- 
ing a genuine elopement. In the first place 
Electra held to her idea that she ought not to 
marry me. Jn the next place, Zorlin, being 
with us, was similarly inclined. And, final- 
ly, just after we had embarked in the com- 
modious air ship which I had engaged for the 
journey, I found that Eva Pryor had been 
smuggled aboard by Electra, and was to be 
one of our party. What impressed me also 
very favorably was that Eva had abandoned 
her dreadful nineteenth-century costume and 
was dressed in the peaceful and becoming 
robes of the new day. This I took—perhaps 
conceitedly—as evidence of u gentle and wom- 
anly desire to give pleasure to me. 

There was soon a very exciting flight and 
chase; for both Graemantle and Hammerfieet, 
on learning of our departure, followed us, in 
different air boats, high in air above the 
whirling globe. But we had many adven- 












tures and charming talks—Electra, Eva and 
I—with the missionary from Mars; and I 
learned many things about the temporal ad- 
vancement of men in this new age. 

Ascending from Fire island at dawn, we 
swept southward along the Atlantic coast 
line, our ship flying through the atmospheric 
expanses like a huge bird, without effort. 
Never shall I forget the exhilaration of that 
moment, and of the next few hours. After 
the first su:prise and disappointment of tind- 
ing that Eva was with us, it was astonishing 
how soon I reconciled myself to the situation. 
As the days went on and we were held to- 
gether in this close neighborliness, I became 
more and more something in 
Eva that soothed me and sustained my cheer- 
fulness. She was so quiet, so resigned, so 
friendly, that I began to like her companion- 
ship exceedingly. In some way, also, which 
it is hard to define, I could understand her 
and she could understand me better than the 
new woman, Electra, and the Mars missionary, 
Zorlin. There was no effort among us to keep 
up conversation, or, as the ancient phrase put 
it, to ‘‘entertain’’ one another. Each of us 
occupied and amused himself or herself inde- 
pendently. When conversation became nat- 
ural or useful, we conversed. But there was 
no occasion for the two women to be silly or 
vain in order to attract the attention of the 
two men, Zorlin and myself; and,on the. other 
hand, he and I did not feel called upon to put 
ourselves into an artificial mood in order to 
suit some fantastic requirement on their part 
as to what we ought to do for the purpose of 
pleasing them. 

Just as we came Cape Hatteras, we 
saw, by the aid of a strong field glass, that 
Graemantle and Hammertieet were following 
in our track; and almost at the same moment 
a threatening cyclone rose from the south, 
over the Gulf stream. We turned our rudder 
and flew east over the sea, so as to keep clear 
of the edge of the enormous tempest as it 
whirled in over the land. 

[To be Concluded. ] 
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Thy Neighbor. 


EMMA C. DOWD. 


O, love thy neighbor as thyself! 
Welcome his gain as ’twere thy pelf; 
His trial and his loss make thine; 
And thus come near the Heart Divine. 


a 


(In three parts.—I.] 
On An Old Battlefield. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


deded 


In the spring of 1777 the struggling colonies 
were thrown into consternation by the news 
that Burgoyne, the new British general, had 
started, at the head of 10,000 mer, up Lake 
Champlain with the avowed object of con- 
quering all before him on his way to join 
Clinton, who was to proceed up the Hudson 
as far as Albany. Thus was New England to 


be cut off from the rest of the colonies. But 
how the great plan was frustrated, and how 
the proud Britisher was hurled back at Be- 


mus Hights and captured at Schuylersville,are 
historical facts in the possession of everyone. 

It is not so much the object of the present 
article to recapitulate the main facts of the 
two battles which had so mueh to do with 
achieving our independence, as it is to give 
the present appearance of the battlefield, to- 
gether with personal impressions, and bits of 
legendary lore, always so plentiful on the 
scene of great events. 

Driving north along the river road from the 
thrifty village of Stillwater, one soon comes 
to the little hamlet of Bemus Hights, and 
there, on a corner along the highway,bas been 
erected a granite tablet, marking the spot 
where stood the old Bemus tavern, once the 
headquarters of Gen Gates. Nothing remains 
to mark the site except an irregular mound of 


earth, but.a few yards to the west, still in 
use, 1s the old well, where doubtless the 
American commander and his aids daily 


slaked their thirst, and around whose curb 
discussed their future plans. 

Another drive of a few minutes’ duration, 
and a slab of gleaming granite by the road- 
side informs us, ‘‘Here the British advance 
was effectually checked.’’ Unfortunate Bur- 
goyne! Atthis spot his fortunes began to 
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wane, almost within sound of the groans of 
his soldiers, torn by American shot and shell, 
in the hospital established at the old Ensign 
tavern. The latter, now a farmhouse, is still 
standing, and is in excellent state of preser- 
vation. ‘‘That house is-exactly as it wus in 
1777,’’ the lady said who answered our ring. 
‘*New shingles and clapboards from time to 
time are all the improvements that have been 
made.’’ We did not ask it, but we might have 
inquired if the spirits of red-coated, blood- 
stained British soldiers ever returned to visit 
this, the scene where, without 
many glorious careers came to a sudden 

Up over the gently rising bluffs, we came 
upon the actual scene of the battles of Sep- 
tember 19 and October 7, 1777. A peaceful 
scene it is to-day. The fertile fields are clad 


question, so 
end. 


in vivid green, or covered with marshalled 
hosts of tall corn shocks. Fine farmhouses 
peep from great fruit-laden orchards, and 


were it not for the presence of the granite 


shafts standing here and there, each telling 
its eloquent story, one would never iniagine 


that here blood once flowed in turrents, amid 
the horrible din of battle. 


The land slopes gently toward the river, and 


itis broken into knolls and ravines. The 
Americans had the advantage of occupying 


the higher ground to the south, and there 
were planted their batteries, which wrought 


A mile to the 
(western) re- 


such havoc in the British lines. 
north was Burgoyne’s great 


doubt and on a stony ridge but a short dis- 
tance away, was planted a heavy battery, of 
which more anon. A tablet informs us that 


Gates had removed his headquarters to a 
point nearer the battletield, and on the next 
farm is marked the site of Fort Neilson, the 
headquarters of Gens Morgan and Poore. The 
fortifications on the Americau side were erect- 
ed under the supervision of the 
famous Polish patriot. 

This was the situation on the morning of 
Sept 19, 1777, when the first battle took place, 
which will be discussed in another paper. 

SES 
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Neglected Educationai Agencies. 


DR GEORGE G. GROFF. 





The debating school and the lyceum have, 
for many young people on farms, been power- 
ful agencies for good. In the past, they have 
offered the place and the means for training 
many young persons in the art of public speak- 
ing. In a local paper a few days ago, a note 
was made of a debating school kept up fora 
number of years, which furnished one con- 
gressman, one governor, one judge of a 
United States court, two members of legisla- 
ture and a number of other persons prominepy 
in county affairs. To speak well, the young 
people must read and think, hence the debat- 
ing school becomes an educational agency of 
much value. 

A distinguished educator is accustomed to 
say: ‘‘Teach a boy to read good books, and 
his education is in large part secured.”’ 
How many parents fail to aid their children 
at this point! Books were probably never so 
cheap as now and good papers never before so 


numerous, yet thousands of households perish. 


for good reading! In a home to which a re- 


cent visit was made, there were many evi- 
dences of poverty. Still papers and books 
abounded. On the way to the station, a son 
said, ‘‘We are deprived of schools and social 
pleasures, but we read. Our paper bill for 
last year was twenty-one dollars The 


family showed the effects of this educational 
influence. 

Children on farms should be supplied with 
tools, especially with those for working in 
wood. Many children, with little instruction, 
will become very handy with tools, and this 
is of great value to them. The present sea- 
son, the writer saw three boats of creditable 
appearance, constructed by some boys, none 
of them over 15 years of age. They desired 
some fun on the river, and not being able to 
purchase boats, built them and did it well. 
There should be a tool chest on every farm, 
and boys should have access to the contents. 

Clergymen can do very much for young peo- 
ple in encouraging them to secure an educa- 
tion, by lending them a helping hand, and in 
the loan of good books. In the past, before 
the rise of the public school system, it was no 
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uncommon thing for clergymen jn rural places 
to conduct academies for the boys of the 
neighborhood. An immense amount of good 
was done in this way. It would be a good 
thing if this work could be revived. It would 
he almost as valuable as the instruction from 
the pulpit. Public lectures are of value, and 
every community should try to secure at least 
one course each winter. 


The Law of the Road. 


JOHN E. GALE. 





For the protection of the 
it is necessary that certain rules regulating 
travel upon the public highways be gener- 
ally observed. Onur statutes do not require a 
traveler to keep upon any particular part of 
the road, nor to turn out in any certain direc- 
tion, but it is universal custom in this coun- 
try for vehicles and animals under the charge 
of man totake the right side of the road 
when meeting others, if it is reasonably prac- 
tical todo so. A should, in general, 
keep the right side, whether meeting another 
or not. Yet, when two are going in the same 
direction and one wishes to pass the other, 
he should pass on the left side, as the first 


traveling public, 


Leal 


team has the right of way and can not be ex- 
pected to deviate from his course upon the 
right side. One passing another must use 


great care to avoid a collision, as nothing but 
necessity will warrant him in doing this, for 
both. going 1n the same direction, belong upon 
the right side, and by any deviation from 
his proper side one assumes all risk of the 
experiment. The rule must be very strictly 
observed at night,or when by reason of storm 
or fog it might be difficult to distinguish oth- 
ers approaching. 

A traveler on foot or on horseback 
give way to a vehicle, and a lightly loaded 
team must give way to a heavily loaded one, 
but a team with a heavy load ought, in cer- 
tain cases, to stand still so as to allow a light- 
er vehicle to pass. The driver of a horse 
must use ordinary care in its management, 
and is liable for all damage caused by care- 
less driving, and if he leaves his team he 
must use ordinary care in hitching it, for if 
a horse left unhitched starts, and occasions 
damage, the responsibility rests upon him 
who neglected to hitch 1t. Butif a team is 
hitched with ordinary care and is frightened 
by some unusual disturbance, as by a _ runa- 
way team running against it, and the team so 


must 


hitched breaks away and in turn runs and 
causes damage, no liability rests upon him 


who carefully hitched his horse. 

The movement of sleigns and sleds upon the 
snow being comparatively noiseless, it is 
customary to attach bells to them or to the 
horses, and the want of bells would render a 
person liable for damages. Bicycles are re- 
garded as vehicles and are subject to the 
same rules—they must give way to heavier ve- 
hicles, and foot passengers must in turn give 
way to them. Massachusetts laws require 
bells to be attached to all bicycles. As no 
one is obliged to build fences next the high- 
way, the use of which is common to all people 
who choose to travel upou it, so drovers of 
cattle and other animals are not responsible 
for damage by their traveling herds, if reason- 
able care be exercised in their management. 

a eee 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 
2. CHARADE—My first was devoured by 
my whole at a great second. 
3. REBUS— 
SOfaUR NES5ER = atmosphere 50A500 Y. 


4. DrorprEep RuHyMES— 

When a thing is down, we say it is —— 

Perhaps it is no ——, 

A piece of land is called a —— 

But a farmer is not a ——, 

One who is left is in the ——, 

A wrinkle is merely a ——, 

A drowning man who got on a——, 

Would doubtless think it a ——. 

5. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

GO CLAMING IN A STORE. 

6. Numericat Enigma—Several 9—6—13, 
I think there were 3—5—4—10 of them, went 
to 7—12—5—3 a ship’s crew on the river, but 
they saw several 1—8—9—11 of logs, which 
frightened them so they all came home; 1 to 
13 saw the 9—2—4 run back. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


City Cousins. 





A SNAPSHOT OF BOOTBLACKS AND A NEWSBOY 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 





Polly’s Panther. 


BESSIE HART ADAMS. 





The door of Polly Pelham’s little log house 
flew open with a bang, and Polly came out 
and, standing on the large flat stone that did 
duty for a doorstep, took a good look 
around; the house stood nearthe edge of a 
high bank, at whose foot the Oswego river 
rippled, and splashed a greeting to the first 
sunbeam, that had just touched its waves. 
On either side the house the unbroken forest 
came so near that the first trees almost swept 
its roof. Overhead was a cloudless blue sky, 
and the fresh morning breeze was fragrant 
with the odors of a thousand wild flowers. 

**T declare!’’ was Polly’s first practical 
thought, ‘‘it’s a proper fine day for washing 
and I’d better be getting at it.’’ 

Back of the house two large stakes were 
driven in the ground and a strong pole fasten- 
ed across them. Onthis pole hung an iron 
kettle. Here, during the maple sugar season, 
the sap was boiled. When the hogs were 
killed, the kettle aguin did duty. Between 
times Polly used it to heat the water used for 
household avocations, for there was littie 
room to spare in the tiny log house. 

An apronful of pine cones, an armfual of 
dry branches and the fire burned merrily un- 
der the great kettle, and the water steamed 
with a white promise of soon boiling. 

A loud scream called Polly inside. Jim, a 
sturdy youngster of six months, had awaken- 
ed and demanded her attention with an im- 
portunity that admitted of no delay. 

After his rosy limbs had been bathed in 
cool spring water and his clean blue slip put 
on, she gave him his breakfast and was ready 
for her day’s work. 

Cradles were a luxury few of the pioneer 
babies of Oswego indulged in. But what 
need had Jim df a cradle? He slept as sweet- 
ly in a sap trough, made of basswood that it 
might be light to move,and curtuined with an 
old quilt, as in the costliest bed of modern 
invention. 

Polly set the sap trough out under a gigan- 
tic pine, that,like a sentinel fur the great tree 
away behind, stood nearest the cabin. 

The June breeze stirred the long pine 
branches and made fantastic shadows before 
Jim’s eyes, but evaded the clutch of his little 
fat fingers. The birds sang to him from the 
tree tops. ‘‘Ouogle, google,’’ gurgled the 
baby in friendly rivairy. 

The sun crept higher, and the 
warmer, the river mrmured drowsily. 
thing conspired to lure Jim to -the 
baby dreams. 

Meantime Polly had not been idle. Ona 
line, stretched from tree to tree, hung her 
clothes, white as snow. Many of them she 
had brought from her sunny English home, 
and they gave sturdy Polly a homesick twinge 
as she hung them out. 

To dissipate this she struck 


day grew 
Every- 
land of 


into ‘‘ Barbara 


Allen,’’ keeping time to her singing with the 
huge pounder with which, in a tub made of a 
section of maple log, she was pounding out 
her clothes. 


‘“*Thump, thump, thump,’’ and 
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‘*slighted Barbara Allen,’’ ended the duet. 

**T wonder how much o’clock it is?’’ said 
English Polly, idiomatically, to herself, wip- 
ing the-perspiration from her brow. It was 
**so much o’clock’’ that she made haste to 
start the dinner, for her husband was likely 
to come at any moment. 

Jim still slumbered peacefully in the flick- 
ering shade of the pines, so she did not dis- 
turb him. Soon the teakettle sang merrily, 
and the dinner sent forth appetizing odors. 
Polly went to the door, and shading her eyes 
with her hand looked through a break in the 
trees, down the river, whence she expected to 
see her husband’s boat, laden with household 
supplies, come round the bend the stream 
makes at that place. No boat was in sight, 
and fora moment she stood looking at the 
sun-bright waves of the Oswego, then leisure- 
ly turned her gaze toward where little Jim 
slept in the sap trough. 

And as she looked, surely such a sight of 
terror never before met a mother’s eyes. A 
great animal dropped swiftly from the tree 
on the baby’s bed! 

She heard a cry of fear and distress, saw a 
gleam of biue, caught a glimpse of pink 
struggling hands and feet, and then—the pan- 
ther, with her baby in his mouth, had disap- 
peared in the thick woods! 

Fora moment the sun-lighted river, the 
green trees, and the blue sky, blended in a 
great darkness and a horrible, sickening sen- 
sation overpowered her. For a moment only, 
then the spirit of her soldier father,who, even 
then, wore the king’s scarlet, battled down 
the deadly faintness, and fierce as the pan- 
ther himself, she roused to save her child. 

She sprang through the door, and seizing 
the heavy pounder from its oaken tub, she 
ran into the woods. The instinct that guides 
the brute mother must surely have led her,for 
she svon came to an open svace where the 
panther had laid down his prey and stopped 
to rest. Little Jim lay on his back, his blue 
dress disordered, his tiny limbs resting help- 
lessly on the grass, while his wide-open eyes 
looked, in dumb terror, into the eyes of the 
savage beast who stood over him. 

The bushes rustled as Polly rushed through 
them, and the panther turned with a loud 
growl. It was his last. The next moment 
the heavy pounder, wielded by the strong arms 
of the buxom English woman, crashed on his 
head. 

Again and again it fell, 
she struck, until, completely exhausted, it 
dropped from her nerveless band. Then with 
her baby in her arms she staggered home, 
reached the threshold and then, in good earn- 
est, fainted away. 

ere, soon after, her husband found her. 
Her story seemed so improbable that even 
Jim’s torn dress and the long scratch on his 
dimpled shoulder failed to convince him. But 
when he went to the woods and found the 
dead panther, his head crushed to a jelly, and 
the blood-stained pounder lying beside him, 
incredulity changed to wonder and admira- 
tion. 

Jim Pelham lived to be anold man, and be- 
came a renowned hunter. His fame extended 
for miles around the Oswego, and to the day 
of his death he was cailed ‘‘Panther Jim,”’ 
while his mother was known as “‘ Brave Polly 
Pelham.’’ And the story of ‘*Polly’s Pan- 
ther’’ became a household tale by the Oswego 
river. 





The First Cornballs. 


MILLIE ABBOTT. 





I wonder how many cornball lovers ever 
think of how there ever happened to be corn- 
balls at all. Here is what an old gentleman 
said, who was well acquainted with the boys 
in question. 

Some forty years ago there was a family liv- 
ing near Lowell, Mass, who had three sons, 
aged sixteen, eighteen and twenty. One 
stormy evening in winter one of the boys was 
boiling molasses for candy, the other two 
shelling and popping corn, when they got in- 
to some little dispute and quarreled, and the 
one popping corn threw his pan of corn into 
the kettle of molasses. The other boy ran to 
the kettle and vigorously stirred its contents. 
The father at that moment appeared on the 


blow after blow" 








scene, took the kettle from the stove and set 
it outin the back shed, giving the boys a 
severe scolding. The next morning the older 
of the boys, as he was coming in from doing 
the chores, saw the kettle of corn, took some 
out, tasted it and found it good. Wishing for 
some more he took out quite a handful, and 
as he was going in, fashioned a rude ball. 
When he went into the kitchen he said to his 
brothers, ‘‘ What will you give for a popcorn 
ball?’ He gave them a taste and they were 
delighted with it. In the evening he said to 
his brothers, ‘‘If we like these cornballs so 
well, why wont others?’’ So the next day 
they began to work in earnest, and making a 
barrel of cornballs, took them to Lowell and 
put them on sale at a store. Before night 
they were all sold. From the tirst day their 
business venture was a success. Soon they 
had to employ help to supply the demand. 

The older brother used to drive to Boston 
once a week with a load of cornballs. In two 
years they built a separate building for their 
business and made regular contracts with the 
farmers for raising popcorn. 

To-day, Bill, the only one of the boys living, 
has the reputation of being a millionaire. 
And it was cornballs, united with good old 
New England stick and shrewdness, that laid 
the foundation of his wealth. 


The Idea. 


FLORENCE A. HAYES. 





Now, Amy dear! you must sit still and quiet 
as can be, 

For I’m going to tell 
grandma told to me. 

Leng, — years ago, when she was a little 
girl, 

She — a funny dolly, without a sign of a 
curl. 

It was just straight up and down, and couldn’t 
bend a bit, 

With arms as straight as-pipé stems. How 
could she make things fit? 

And the strangest thing about 
don’t you think, 

She had to make its mouth and eyes with a 

encil and some ink; 

then she called it Peggy. ’Tain’t a very 

pretty name, 

Not half as nice as yours, but she liked it 
just the same. 


you something my 


it was that, 


An 


And though you wouldn’t believe it, but 
grandma says it’s true, 
She hked that funny dolly as much as I do 


ou! 

She mate it little bonnets, and nighties soft 
and red; 

And talked to it, and sang to it, before she 
went to bed. 

Then when ’twas evening, she undressed the 
little fright, 

And they took poor, dear, little grandma’s doll 
to screw up the bed at night! 

Now Amy, you ought to be ashamed to sit 
and laugh at me, 

For grandma’s doll was only a_ bed wrench, 
don’t you see 





How Monday Became Washing-Day. 
ALICE L. ANDERSON. 





‘‘Uncle Tommy,’’ said Tommy Jr, ‘‘why 
does almost everybody wash on Monday?’’ 

Now Uncle Tommy was a very wise man, 
so wise that he could answer any question, 
even when he knew nothing at all about the 
subject. This is the’story which he told Tom- 
my Jr in answer to his query: 

Somewhere, I don’t know just where, there 
is a land called the Land of Ideas. Ideas 
spring up and grow there just as pine trees 
grow here, or cotton down south. Some- 
times a wind brings a whole bunch of seeds 
of the same kind, dropping them in different 
places as it sweeps along, and then we hear 
that a telephone, or something else, has been 
invented by two or half a dozen men at the 
same time. 

And again, some of these ideas are so 
strong in their vital force that when they 
once take root in a man’s mind, they obtain 
complete possession of him, which explains 
why we have such great one-ideaed men as 
Luther and Garrison and Edison. Sometimes 
a@ great many seeds are brought away and 
dropped in other lands, and there follows 
such a wonderful crop of ideas that every- 
body is astounded and has a great deal to say 
about ‘‘the progress of our civilization.’’ 

















And then, for some reason, the winds take a 
turn in the other direction and no more 
idea-seeds are brought, and everybody takes 
to bemoaning the degeneracy of the age. 

But now tothe story: One day the king of 
the Land of Ideas went to call on one of his 
faithful subjects. It chanced to be washing 
day at that subject’s house, and as the king 
was somewhat near-sighted, before he saw 
what was ahead of him he had walked against 
the clothesline, and a small boy’s stocking 
had hit him a slap on his kingly nose, knock- 
ing his glasses off into the gutter. Of course 
the subject picked up the glasses and wiped 
them carefully and was very profuse in his 
apologies, and of course the king politely told 
him not to mention it. But when only two 
days later the same thing happened again, 
this time resultingin the utter ruin of the 
king’s best silk hat, which rolled into a mud 
puddle and was soiled past hope of remedy, 
the king made up his mind that it was high 
time that something was done about it. 

Up to this time the people had been in the 
habit of washing whenever it was most con- 
venient, or whenever their clothes were soil- 
ed. The result was that there was washing 
going on somewhere every day in the year, 
which caused much convenience in very 
many ways, as you will readily understand. 

All these things the king pondered in his 
thoughts and one day he went down into his 
garden and dug alittle hole and planted his 
thoughts in the earth. Afterthat he tended 
the spot and watered it and sat beside it by 
day and by night, until at last a little break 
inthe ground appeared, and then a tiny 
shoot, and there sprang up the idea of a uni- 
versal—Monday! 





The Game of Squares. 
J. D. COWLES. 





In this game, two long columns of squares 
are drawn, if for two players; or three, if 


three areto play. Over H ¥ ale 


each column of squares 





place the initial of a play- 
er. The one who leads the | # 
game now takes a bit of 
chalk, or any other smal] 
object which he ean easily al 7 
cover in his hand, and 
closes his hand upon it, W / 
J 








being careful that the play- 
er next him does not know 
in which hand he places 
it. He then asks the one 








next him to touch the 
hand which holds the 
chalk. If the player 





touches the right hand, he 








places his initial in the 
first of the squares under 
his name, but if the 
wrong hand he makes no 
mark. 

He then conceals the 
chalk in one of his 














hands and the next play- 
er touches the one which he guesses holds it. 
If right, he places his initial in the column 
under his name, und so the game proceeds. 

The one whose column of squares becomes 
filled first, wins the game. 








Percy’s Social Wasps. 
ANNIE H. DONNELL. 





‘*Look out, they’ll sting you, Percy Pem- 
broke!’’ 

‘*Ho! Lain’t afraid—they’re my friends. 
I like ’em an’ they like me.”’ 

‘*Why, whoever heard of such funny pets— 
wasps!’’ 

Percy laughed. He lifted the little twig 
very gently and the wasps flew all over his 
hand and wrists. Their queer little paper 
nest was hung by a little stem at one side. It 
had.a sloping roof and ever so many little cell 
rooins with round, open docrs. 

‘liow do they make it, Percy?’’? Teddy 
had edged a little nearer and was peering cu- 
riously at the bit of a nest. 

**Out o’ wood—that’s how,’’ Percy said. 
‘*T gave ‘em an old rotteny board one day an’ 
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they used it some, but I guess they liked to 
choose their own best.’’ 

‘*What do they eat?’’ 

‘*EKat! Well, I just wish you could see ’em 
eatin’ melted sugar an’ syrup out o’ my 
hands! My! youlike it, don’t you, little 
chap? When they don’t find it, they go 
smellin’ an’ feelin’ all round for it, but they 
never sting me—no, sir-7ee!’’ 

Percy stuck the little twig back into the 
ground. The little fellows circled off in 
search of the food they had hoped to find in 
Percy's kind little hand. 

‘‘They’re ‘social wasps’—that’s their 
names, papa says. An’ they’re mighty socia- 
ble little chaps, too, when you’re good to 
them. It’s lots o’ fun to watch ’em buildin’. 
I ’dopted this family when there wasn’t any- 
body but the queen an’ two or three little 
workers. I tell you they worked like beav- 
ers, an’ now see whata lot there are! O, I 
tell you, Ted, papa saw some wasps do some- 
thin’ smart! I wish mine would do it! You 
see, there was a big, fat wasp baby died in its 
cell. The queen mother and half a dozen 
workers were standing round the house just 
then ard the queen pulled the baby out and 
stroked it gently with her antennz and seem- 
ed to be licking it—kissing it, you know. 
Then all the rest, one at a time, stroked it 
too, and kissed it. It was just like saying 
good-bye to the little dead baby. Then the 
queen and two or three others flew away with 
it, to bury it. Papa said it most made him 
cry.’’ . 

‘*‘Why, Percy Pembroke,’’ Ted said with a 
long breath. ‘‘I never knew before wasps did 
anything but sting !’’ 





Juvenile Philosophy.—‘‘ Look out of the win- 
dow, Genie,’’ said his mother, ‘‘and you will 


see a chickadee -dee. Do you see it?’’ ‘I 
see a birdie-dee-dee,’’ replied Genie. 

Frank was asked what made his eyes so 
black. The little fellow replied, ‘‘I ’spect 
Dod took some awful black dirt to make 
’em.’’ 


The Children’s Table. 


Beating the ‘‘Older’’ Table Already.—I thank 
Peach Blossom very much for her description 
of holly. I think we are having some excel- 
lent letters in our Table Talk and I think we 
are beating the older Table already. IfI 
were Ruth Lewis I would keep my pony and 
let the bicycle go. Iam a farmer’s daughter, 
thirteen years old, am 5 ft 3 in tall, and weigh 
1095 lbs. I havea pairof bantams which I 
call Lady Jane and Sir Walter Scott.—[Pond 
Lily. 


Brought Up on a Bottle.—I live in the coun- 
try, on the lake shore, and we go in wading 
quite often in the summer. My father has four 
or five buats and I can row some. My sister 
Mabel has a bay colt that was brought up on 
a bottle, its mother having died when it was 
ten days old. If I were in Ruth Lewis’ place 
I would keep the pony. She can drive that in 
the winter and she could not ride a bicycle in 
the winter. Do any of you know why there 











are five points on a staron a flag, and why 
there are six points on a star on money? Our 
teacher wants us to find out if we can. Mabel 
and I had a present of the Elsie library. Ma- 
bel has read nearly all of them and likes 
them.—[Dominoes. 

Letters Received.—We want to thank Mrs 


Macdonald, Robert Goyarn, Kittie Gleason 
and Westerner for their information about 
holly and mistletoe, which were received too 
late to print. We have also been pleased to 
hear from Bertha Harrison, Robert Wallin, 
Hannah Peabody, Archie Altermatt, Greeny. 


Everything Good and Beautiful.—{ want to 
advise Ruth Lewis not to sell her beautiful 
pony. She might be pleased with a bicycle, but 
could never caress orcare forit as she does for 
pretty Jessie. If you are good to horses they 
will try to be good to you. I am eleven years 
old aud take the whole care of a _ ftive-year- 
old unbroken horse. He-.is very tail but puts 
down his head for me to pet and halter him. 
He lets me put on a bridle, and I have 
mounted and ridden him inthe yard. I can 
hitch up a horse in light harness as well as 
Alma Luce, but am not strong enough to lift 
a work harness. My little brothers and I had 
a little garden for ourown last summer. It 
was fun to see the plants grow. Our mother 
is dead and we do not live in the same house, 
but so near that we play together every day. 
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I am fond of natural history,and like animals, 
birds, trees, ttowers and everything that is 
good and beautiful.—-[Sadie L. Baker. 


Plowed 31 Acres.—Mother and I live all 


alone on a farm about a mile from town. I 
have plowed about 31 acres this fall, plowing 
with three horses. For the last two years I 
have been attending the high school, and this 
winter I intend taking a short course in agri- 
culture at Columbia university. I have a bi- 
cycle and it.certainly affords much pleasure. 
If I were Miss Ruth Lewis, I would sell my 
pony and .purchase a wheel, providing the 
roads are good. We would like to see Humming 
Bird’s picture. What do you say, boys?—| Pi- 
lot Knob. 





Learning to Ride.—I herded this afternoon, 
and saw six jack rabbits, and the dog got aft- 
er four of them. Two | found in an old well. 
My brothers and I went up there with a rope 
and gotthem. The well is 10 ft deep; it was 
once a good deal deeper, but is cavedin. I 
have got a new saddle, bridle and whip and 
am learning to ride.—{Grover Hay. 





Always Wanted a Pony.—I would say to 
Ruth Lewis that 1f I had a nice pony I would 
not sell it for any bicycle. I have always 
wanted a pony but was unable to have one of 
my own.—({ Butterfly. 


Boys Killed the Birds.—_If I were Ruth I 
would not sell my pony. Iam glad some of 
you don’t think it right to kill birds. I lived 
in town last summer and the boys killed the 
birds to such an extent that there were none 
in the vicinity. It hasn’t snowed in this part 
of Iowa yet (Dec 13) and most all the farmers 
have their corn out. Many of the hogs here 
have died with the cholera. The books I like 
are Little Women, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, His- 
tory of France and England, Little Men, Old 
Fashioned Girl, and many others.—[Green 
Horn. 





Should Appreciate the Privilege.—I think 
every boy and girl ought to appreciate the 
privilege of writing letters and having them 
printed. Why not select a subject for the 
Tablers to discuss each week. The jasmine 
is my favorite flower, though I can’t tell 
which variety I like best, there are so many. 
I think no flower could be prettier than the 
yellow jasmine that blooms in the spring. 
The vine resembles the smilax, and when it 
blooms there are five and six yellow bells in 
a cluster.—[ Maggie Maurice. 


Made $13.12.—I think as Snowbird does in 
regard to protecting the birds. I want to tell 
the Tablers what our Loyal Temperance Le- 
gion did. We gave a concert and made $13.12. 
I think that is pretty good.—[Lewis C. Mor- 
risun. 





A Couple of ‘‘Posers.’’— 
Hoot, screech, toot! O, you 9]d philosophers! 
Now since you pose as wise men, answer these 
questions few, 
And excuse my ignorance of them,— 
Perhaps you are ignorant, too. 


How far is space extended? 
Do people inhabit Mars? 
And will we ever get there 
By telegraph or cars? 


The books I think the most of are Felix Holt, 
Tale of Two Cities, Last Days of Pompeii, 
Jane Eyre, Wide, Wide World, Lamplighter, 
Rose in Bleom, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, The Newcomes, Chatter- 
box and Littl Women.—[Knight of the Pan- 
cake Griddle. 

‘*Does doggie want to come 
with me?”’ 

**Bow-wow!’’ 

‘*Of course ’00 does; but you have just had 
your hair cut and you might catch cold.’’ 

‘*Bow-wow!’’ 

“Oh, yes, ’00 would! If ’oo stays home 
I’ll give you a piece of cake.”’ 

Bow-wow!”’ 

‘*There, I knew you 
cake would you like?’’ 

‘Bow-wow!?’’ 

‘*Sponge cake? All right, it will be sponge 
cake. Did you ever see such an intelligent 
dog. May? e can understand every word I 
say to him, and replies to me, just asif he 
could talk.’ 





out for a walk 


would. What kind of 





It was daring a recess of congress and Tom 
Reed was anxious to get one of the house com- 
mittees together. A member from Nebraska 
wired the speaker in response to his telegram: 
‘‘Impossible to get there; washout on the 
line.’’ Tom Reed wired back: ‘‘Buy a new 
shirt and come on!”’ 

























































































































































































FATHERS AND SONS. 


The Hoosier Boy. 


LOUISE COFFIN JONES. 





From an uncloud- 
tierce beams over 
county 


It was a hot day in July. 
ed sky, the sun poured his 
farm and forest, cut into squares by 


roads. The Hoosier boy was plowing corn in 
the ten-acre field south of the barn, the last 
time befure that crop was ‘‘laid by.’’ The old 
mare wore a muzzle over her mouth, so that 
she could not snatch an occasional mouthful 
from the tender green blades. In the long, 
narrow aisles between the corn rows, nota 
breath of air was stirring. The clods were 


hard and frequent. 

The boy’s hands were blistered by the plow 
handles. He stumbled as he walked, and bits 
of hard dry earth got into his shoes. The 
sweat poured down his face and dripped from 
his chin; occasionally he wiped 1t off with 
his sleeve. His torn straw hat barely shaded 
his red face from the sun. His jeans trousers 
were held up by one suspender; his hickory 
shirt was damp with perspiration. 

He jerked the lines now and then, and ad- 
dressed old Fly in a loud command, adjuring 


her to ‘Git up!’’ or to ‘‘Git overin that other 
row!’’ but usually he plowed in depressing 
silence. He could whistle when he felt like 


it and he could sing various cheerful ditties 
such as 

‘*A ’possum up a gum stump, 

A raccoon it the holler,’’ 
but he was not in the mood for hilarity under 
existing circumstances. 

A freight train glided 
track which formed the 
line of the cornfield. 

The Hoosier boy paused in his work to gaze 
after it. He looked upon the engineer and 
fireman, leaning out of the cab windows, with 
remote interest. But when his eyes fell upon 
a brakeman, sitting upon the top of a car half 
way down the train and waving his hand in 
a patronizing manner, a pang went through 
the heart of the plow boy and he burst out, 
talking to himself: 

‘*Dog on it! There’s Lige Huddleson, and 
he has all the good times agoin’, and I don’t 
have none. He’s seen pretty nigh all of the 
universal world; he’s been as far west as Ter- 
ry Hut and as far east as Xeeny, Ohio. He 
just nachelly enjoys hisself, and I’ve got to 
stick to the farm and never git a chance to go 
anywhere, leastways only to the county fair 
at Knightsville. Shucks! What’s that to the 


along the railroad 
southern boundary 


side of traveling acrost the country aseein’ 
all the sights along the way and all the shows 
in Inginapolis, askimmin’ over the land 


like a bird, folks and houses and fields aslid- 


din’ past yon, girls in the doors awavin’ their 
hankchers, skittish horses ashyin’ and run- 
nin’ away when the cars toot; colts apranc- 


in’ and goin’ lickety cut to the farthest fence; 
cattle abellerin’ and h’isten’ their tails and 
tearin’ acrost the paschures like iad, and the 
bushes and dog fennel wavin’ along the track. 
Then when they stop at stations, there’s Lige 
alightin’ down off the cars, and runnin’ to 


turn the switch and wavin’ his hand to the 
engineer to come on, or back up a length, and 


jumpin’ between the cars to couple them when 
they come ker-slam-bump | together, and 
climbin’ up again to set the brakes, apullin’ 
till he leans back and at night aswingin’ his 
lantern.’’ 

Then the Hoosier boy relapses into gloomy 
silence for awhile. The sun is hot upon his 
buck, the furrows are long, the plow is heavy 


and the old horse slow and awkward about 
turning at the end of one row and starting 


into another. The beech woods that border 
the cornfield on the west look cool and in- 
viting. How he would like to lie on his back 
in their shade, or carve his name with his 
juckknife on their smooth, silvery trunks. 


Visions of the swimming hole in the creek 
rise in his mind, and he sees himself with 
Lin Ballard and the Johnson boys, stripping 


off and plunging in. But he is bound to the 
plow handles, like a galley slave chained to 
the oar, and the conviction that he is a much- 
abused mortal again finds expression in 
speech. 

**Gee whiz! 


A feller just don’t get any fun 
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at all. He has to crawl out of bed afore sun- 
up, just when it seems the best to sleep, and 
milk the cows and feed the horses, and 
chop wood and weed the garden or turn the 
grindstone or do some other odd job, besides 
workin’ in the field. In the spring, a feller 
has to plow, then drop and cover corn, then 
plow again, then work in the wheat field at 
harvest time, then help about thrashin’, and 
first thing a body knows it is fall, and he’s 
got to cut the corn and shock it, and later 
haul it in and husk it. A feller don’t have 
time to get the tired out of his bones all sum- 
mer. Then in winter he has to walk two 
miles to the destrick school, and peg away at 
Ray’s ‘rithmetic and McGuffey’s  spellin’ 
book, and such, besides doing the chores 
night and mornin’ and gettin’so cold that he 
feels like bawlin.’ ’’ 

While indulging in this pessimistic train of 
thought, a hoarse, mournful sound is borne 
across the cornfield to the ears of the Hoosier 
boy. It is music to him,for it is the note of a 
conch shell, blown by his mother, to let him 
know that dinner time 1s near. Leaving the 
plow in the furrow, he mounts upon the back 
of old Fly, and with gears clanking rides to 
the barn lot. 

After feeding his horse, and washing his 
face and hands at the well, he draws near to 
the dinner table; and if ever supply 
and demand adjust themselves swiftly, 
and harmoniously, it is when a _ hun- 
gry boy, just in from his work in 
the field, sits “down to a bountiful dinner 
which his mother has cooked. A huge dish of 
chicken, gravy, dumplings and potatoes occu- 
pies the center of the table, and when the 
Hoosier boy has eaten a wing, a leg, the giz- 
zard and half of the breast, with otber things 
in proportion, and finished off with two pieces 
of blackberry pie, he feels at peace with the 
world, and stretches himself at full length on 
the sitting room floor. 

It seems to him that he has hardly dropped 
asleep, when his father wakes him, telling 
him that it is one o'clock and time to go back 
to his work. Again he is plowing in the corn- 
field. It is still hot, and old Fly is as ‘‘ag- 
gravatin’ as ever,’’ but a light breeze is stir- 
ring, waving the bladed corn, and the Hoosier 
boy feels more contented with his lot than he 
did in the forenoon. He is still determined 
to leave the farm and bea brakeman, like 
Lige Huddleson, as soon as he is of age, but 
the pleasant side of country life appeals to 
him and he soliloquizes: 

** After all, a feller gets some fun. We have 
good times in the spring when the sap begins 
to run from the sugar trees, and we carry the 
kettles down to the camp and make maple 
sugar. And ridin’ old Fly to mill, through 
the shine and shadder of the woods road, ain’t 
work. And settin’ traps for rabbits and pa’t- 
ridges and goin’ coonhuntin’ in the fall don’t 
tire a feller; no more does getherin’ hick’ry 
nuts and wa’nuts. And goin’ afishin’ in the 
erick, and ketchin’ mus’rats down in the 
swamp, and throwin’ darnicks at the big 
bull-frogs limbers out a feller’s  j’ints. 
And when Sary and Em’ly Ballard come over 
with Lin avisitin’, and we play hide and seek 
in the barn, or hunt hens’ nests in the hay, or 
fix a swing in the big sycamore down by 
the spring, a feller plum’ forgits that he ever 
laid eyes on a cornfield. 

** And goin’ to the county fair lasts a good 

while. There’s fat cattle and fine horses, 
with blue and red ribbons on, and hogs so 
big they just waller on the ground, ’stid of 
standin’ up. There’s patent churns and new- 
fangled machines for rakin’ hay, and wild 
Australian children in a side show that you 
pay ten cents to see, and ice-cream stands, 
and a place where a feller can get three tin- 
types taken for a quarter. And there’s folks 
from far and near, from Flat Rock and Blue 
tiver and a brass band a-playin’ and horse 
races, and once a man walked a tight rope, 
sixty feet above the ground. Gee whillikins! 
How could he do it? And we saw the fine 
new court house, that cost thousands of dol- 
lars and father said it was like a gold ring in 
a hog’s nose. 

‘*Then once’t I went to the circus with the 
Johnson boys. Father wasn’t agoin’ to let 
me go, and 1 was out behind the smokehouse 
acryin’, and grandmother she come out and 














says, ‘Bub, what you bellerin’ about?’ And 
when I told her, and she went straight to 
father, I sorter slacked up cryin’, to hear 
what they said and grandmother asked ‘ Ezry, 
ain’t you goin’ to let that boy go to the show?’ 
And father said ‘What’s the use of spendin’ 
money to see an undersized elephant and a 
mangy bear, and a clown on a spotted horse?’ 
And grandmother said, ‘There wouldn’t be 
no sort of use for you or me, Ezry, but that 
boy’s keen to go, and if he should see an ele- 
phant the size of a meetin’ house in years to 
come, it wouldn’t be as big to him as this 
mod’rate-sized beast will be now.’ So father 
caved right in, and I got to go. But how did 
that clown turn a summerset on the back of 
his horse, goin’ at a gallop? Many a time I’ve 
tried to do it on old Fly, but always fell off. 

‘*Then in winter, there’s gobs of fun goin’ 
skatin’ and sleighridin’ and to singin’ school, 
and buildin’ snow forts and snowballin’ the 
fellers that come to attack our fort.’’ 

And while the Hoosier boy indulges in these 
reminiscences, he plods along behind the 
plow until the sun sinks to the treetops of the 
western woods, and his day’s work is done. 
The long evening shadows fall across his 
path as he rides homeward on the back of the 
tired workhorse. The chores are soon done, 
supper is eaten by the light of a candle, whose 
feeble rays fall upon the plain, hearty food, 
and the circle of home faces around the table; 












Pather Time has 
tea halt when he 
meets a woman who 
knows how to take care 
eof her health. Time 
can’t make her seem 
oid. 

She-may be the 
maother of a family; 
that makes no differ- 
ence. She is bound to 
be young because her heart is young and 
there is rich, young blood circulating in her 
veins. She doesn’t need cosmetics and face- 
powders and skin-preservers. Pure blood 
is the only true skin-preserver. 

But when a woman’s blood is full of bil- 
ious impurities, she can neither look young 
nor feel young. Her whole constitution is 
poisoned with bad blood. It permeates ev- 
ery part. It paralyzes the nerve-centres} 
weakens the stomach; irritates the heart, 
preys upon the lungs and bronchial tubes, 

It reduces a woman to a state of weakness, 
nervousness, irritability, dejection and mel- 
ancholy. Such a woman can’t possibly be 
youthful, no matter what her age may be. 
She needs the youthfulness of highly vital- 
ized blood. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery will give it to her. It will hel 
any woman to get back her youth an 
freshness again. 

It gives the digestive and blood-making 
organs and the liver power to produce good, 
pure, healthy blood. It gives color to the 
cheeks, and sparkle to the eyes; drives away 
pimples and blotches; wipes away wrinkles; 
rounds out emaciated forms, and creates 
firm, natural, healthy flesh. 

Mrs. Rebecca F. Gardner, of Grafton, York Co., 
Va., writes: ‘‘ When I was married I weighed 129 
pounds. I was taken sick and reduced in health 
and broke out with a disease which my doctor said 
was eczema. He treated my disease but failed ta 
do me any good, and I fell away to 90 pounds. I 
began using Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis 
covery, and thank God and you, I began to im. 

rove. Now I weigh 140 pounds and have only 

ken two bottles. I cannot say too much about 
the medicine. My husband says I look younget 
than I did the first time he saw me, 15 yearsago.” 
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A GOOD OL 


We were rather expecting someone would match that splendid family of ten daughters illustrated in our issue of Dec 5, 1896, but we hardly 


expected to match it with a family of ten boys. 
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But here we have it. 


Swallow, who, like the father of the ten girls, is a thrifty Yankee farmer in the Old Bay state. 


that has been in the family since before the Revolution. 


The mother died two years ago. 


This engraving is from a photograph of the family raised by Alpheus 
These boys were born on the old homestead 
All the boys are married, except they young one by 


his father’s side. Mr Swallow has fifteen grandchildren, one eighteen years ofd and fourteen under eight years. One of the sons is now run- 
ning the home farm with the assistance of a younger brother, and the others are all engaged in agriculture, trades or in business. 


then he retires to his bed under the rafters 
and to dreamless sleep. 
* « * 

Years have passed, and wrought the miracle 
of change upon the Hoosier boy. He is a 
middle-aged man now, with streaks of gray 
in his hair. As he looks from the window of 
his law office, he sees a lofty mountain range, 
capped with snow, and foothills covered with 
buffalo grass; through the streets of the city 
about him, stalk plumed and painted Indians 
and cowboys dash past on their bronchos. The 
scenery, the natural growth of tree, bush and 
flower, the busy life around him, his own dai- 
ly occupation, are all as foreign to his boy- 
hood, and the simple, primitive things con- 
nected with it, as if they were part of another 
planet. Yet it-is to just these simple, primi- 
tive things of long ago that his thoughts turn 
with tenderness and yearning in his leisure 
moments. The details of his slow, hard rise 
to eminence in his profession, all the clash 
and circumstance of legal strife, all the am- 
bitions of his manhood, are forgotten. 

But the odor of the mint that grew by the 
sprirg, where he used to kneel and drink, 
comes to him, pungent and sweet. The wind 
that blew through the sugar orchard once 
more cools his brow. He remembers just how 
freshly plowed ground, and the blue grass of 
the pasture, felt to his bare feet. He wonders 
if the wild berries ripen as thickly in the 
fence corners as they used. todo. How he 


would hke to wade in the shallow creek again 
—blissfully ignorant of flumes, irrigating 
ditches and water rights—and feel that the 
finding of a kildeer’s nest on its willow-hung 
margin was a great event. 

The land of his boyhood, with all its toil and 
all its joy, seen through the tender haze of 
memory, is transfigured into a realm of poe- 
try. Its hard outlines are softened, its rude- 
ness is forgotten. The dewy freshness of 
life’s morning informs it with a tender grace; 
and the gray-haired man gazes backward 
with longing upon the time when he was a 
Hoosier boy. 


The Pious Rat. 


J. A. DAVIS. 


A sudden outburst of laughter during morn- 
ing worship in an academy quickly brought 
the prayer to an end. Finding the guilty boy, 
the principal asked sternly why he disturbed 
the service. 

**T couldn’t help it,’’ replied the frightened 
lad. ‘‘I happened to look up and saw a rat 
crawling through the hole and trying to climb 
down the bell rope. I am sorry that I laugh- 
ed; I tried as much as possible to stop, but it 
seemed so funny for a rat to try to crawl down 
to prayers that I was compelled to laugh.’’ 

‘*Well, if you can put in an acceptable 
rhyme your reason for laughing, I will forgive 
you this time; providing you have the verse 


ready in five minutes.’’ Before the time was 
up the boy handed the principal a paper on 
which were written these lines: 

‘*A pious rat, for lack of stairs, 

Climbed down the rope to be at prayers.’’ 


Holmes on the Hat. 


Have a good hat; the secret of your looks 
Lives with the beaver in Canadian brooks; 
Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 
But man and nature scorn the shocking hat; 
Does beauty slight you from her gay abodes? 
Like bright Apollo, you must take to Rhodes,— 
Mount the new Castor,—ice itself will melt; 
Boots, gloves may fail; the hat is always felt! 
{Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Shuttlecock Correspondences.—I do not like 
shuttlecock correspondences. What is the 
use of our loving people, if they can’t let us 
owe them a letter; if they can't be sure we 
keep on loving them if we don’t keep sending 
an acknowledgment under our bands and seal 
once a wonth.—|James Russell Lowell. 


The Art of Sleeping.—It scarcely requires 
prophetic vision to foresee the time when the 
art of sleeping will be taught and studied 
as systematically in our schools of science as 
the physiology of our nutritive and nervous 
systems.—[The Mystery of Sleep, by John 
Bigelow. 
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The Father in the Home. 


MARY SPAULDING HATCH. 


There comes atime to both the daughter and 
soa when their eyes turn to the father—she 
with the respect and honor that is, or should 
be, a crown to his life; the boy follows his 
parent more closely, enthusiastically imitates 
him, and fervently longs for the time when 
he shall be a man like papa. Then, if the 
father be unworthy, comes the awakening, the 
turning away with sorrow, or the blind un- 
heeding vielding to his likeness. 

Il once knew a man of high standing, whose 
daugliter came near wrecking her life by a 
clandestine and unworthy marriage. Who 
was to blame that affairs had reached such a 
point is not known; sometimes a worthy tree 
yields unwholesome fruit. The day before 
the ceremony was to take place he inadvert- 
eutly overheard a conversation between two 
of his clerks that opened his eyes. 

A few men might, with a bitter sigh, have 
relinquished a disobedient child to her fate; 
many would have flown into a rage, or laid 
in wait for the culprits and, possibly, have 
committed a remorseful deed; but this was a 
wise father. 

His presence at his office would have seem- 
ed imperative that day to most men, for a 
considerable sum of money was at stake, but 
his heart was with his child. He was not 
angry at her disloyalty, it was not disgust at 
her poor judgment or low taste; but the fa- 
ther heart within yearned over the young 
creature who was about to ruin her own hap- 
piness and plunge her mother in unutterable 
grief. He hastened home and called his 
daughter to his room. All day long he talk- 
ed, argued, labored and prayed with that 
headstrong, wayward girl, and at last, could 
enly win from her a promise that she would 
wait for a season, and inform him of her de- 
cision. 

In the end, the father’s love and patience 
conquered, and to-day that young woman is 
the devoted daughter of a father who, alas, is 
one in thousands. 

a —— 


A Progressive Farming Community. 
W. T. BECKER. 


‘* Life is what we make it,’’ is evident by 
the motto of the Bacon Hill (Saratoga coun- 
ty, N’Y) farmers,for here are plenty of homes 
heated throughout by steam, have hot and 
cold water available in every room, tanks 
in which the water supply is governed by 
automatic floats in barnyard and stable, 
whole streets where the houses are connected 
by telephone, and, last but not least, AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST On nearly every table. 

**Oh, but those are luxuries which cost a 
lot of monegy,’’ I think I hear remarked. 
Not necessarily a great lot. Take, for in- 
stance, the water supply of farmers Charles 
R. Burt and John H. Van Derwerker, whose 
houses are nearly opposite each other on the 
These progressive fellows be- 
together, they built 
ground between the 


same street. 
lieve in co-operation ; 
a reservoir on a rise of 
two places. They joined issues in putting 
down a well and in putting up a windmill, 
after which each led the water at his own 
expense from the reservoir to his buildings. 
I suppose that an estimate of the cost of such 
a plant would be furnished by either of the 
gentlemen named if anyone interested should 
write him concerning it. 

‘*Isn’t this telephone business 
was asked of Mr Van Derwerker. 
no.’’ was the reply. ‘*‘You see, we own 
*phones; they cost us $5.50 each, the 
$3.50 apiece, and that’s about all.”’ 

‘-Ifow about the poles, the setting, and put- 
ting up of the wire?’’ ‘‘O, we don’t count 
that much. We cut the poies out of our own 
woods and performed the labor together.’’ 

‘*Does the pleasure and the profit derived 
from the telepbone repay you for the outlay?’’ 

‘*It certainly does, both from « social and a 
business standpoint. The ladies use the wire 
a good deal, and by connecting with other 
lines we are put in touch with several market 
towns.’’ 

‘*Now, if you had ‘Free Mail Delivery,’ 
you wouldn’t feel the much-talked-of isola- 


expensive?’’ 
‘*Well, 
the 


wire 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


tion of farm life.'’ ‘‘That’s true, and we may 
have it some day.’’ 

We were standing near the corner of a neat 
and convenient poultry house built on a plan 
taken from this journal, when my companion 
stooped and turned a faucet near a low stand- 
pipe. A stream of clear, pure water gushed 
forth and ran into a little tank for the fowls. 
Then we took a walk out to his skunk farm; 
for this wide-awake young farmer knows a 
thing or two about money in specialties and 
has started the unique industry of raising 
skunks for their fur. But of this latter, more 
in a future article. 


Alone. 


I miss you, my darling, my darling, 

The embers burn low on the hearth, 

And still is the air of the household, 

And hushed is the voice of its mirth; 

The rain splashes fast on the terrace, 

The winds past the lattices moan, 

The midnight chimes out from the steeples 

And I am alone. 


I want you, my darling, my darling, 

I’m tired with care and with fret; 

T would nestle in silence beside you, 

And all but your presence forget. 

In the hush of the happiness given, 

To those who through trusting have grown 

To the fullness of love in contentment; 
But I am alone. 


I call you, my darling, my darling, 

My voice echoes back on the heart; 

I stretch my arms to you in longing, 

And lo! they fall empty apart; 

I whisper the sweet words you taught me, 

The words that we only have known, 

Till the blank of the dumb air is bitter; 
For I am alone. 


I need you, my darling, oy | darling! 

With its yearning my very heart aches; 

The load that divides us weighs harder— 

I shrink from the jar that it makes; 

Old sorrows rise up and beset me, 
- Old doubts make my spirit their own; 

O, come through the darkness and save me, 

For I am alone. 
tobert J. Burdette, on the Death of His 

Wife. 


Industry “of Sir Walter Scott. 
ISADORE BAKER. 


The president of an eastern college,in a late 
address to the students, said that ‘‘the disci- 
pline of education should enable a man to do 
what ought to be done, at the time it ought 
to be done, whether he feels like doing it or 
not.’’ Noone this spur of con- 
science, this acquired element of character, 
in a greater degree than the author of the 
Waverley novels. The most prolific writer of 
the time had moods when nature nodded and 
the man would fain loaf and invite his soul. 
He says in his journal: ‘‘Must@®o to work, 
yet am vexed by that humor of contradiction 
which makes me inclined to do anything else 
in preference.’’ The same assertion in differ- 
ent form is made many times throughout the 
pages of this book, which reveals to us the 
intimate soul and spirit of Scott. How inti- 
mate, we ay judge by this pathetic, half-hu- 
morous reference to his own experience: 
‘*Broken-hearted for two years, my heart 
handsomely pieced again, but the crack will 
remain to my dying day.’’ There are plenty 
of plaints, but no complaints. 

His financial accounts, a continual see-saw 
*twix rich and poor, found final collapse in 
the Ballantyne debts. At this period of his 
life, lonely, aged and impoverished, he 
worked on with the one dread before him that 
health might fail ere the task was accom- 
plished. ‘‘I will never relax my labor in 
these affairs, either for fear of pain or love of 
life.’’ 

There is somewhere an account of his work 
at night, when sheet after sheet of manuscript 
was laid aside in such quick succession that 
the person who beheld this celerity of brain 
and hand energy thought it almost supernat- 
ural. It was in an upper room, the solitary 
candle illuminating the worker, all else in 
shadow. Seen from the outside, the gaunt 
hand moving with wraith-like regularity,gave 
the relator of this incident a new idea of the 
manner in which great historical novels are 
wrought. 

What an amount of work was 


pe yssessed 


accomplished 


in the last seven years of his life! It would 
seem that necessity has its inspiration as well 
as genius. Woodstock, the Fair Maid of Perth, 
Annie Geirstein (which many rank among 
the best of his books), Life of Napoleon, Tales 
of Grandfather, and many magazine articles, 
were produced at this time. The spirit of 
courage and persistence manifested by the 
great Sir Walter in this period of debt and 
depression carries a lesson to every one. 
a 
The Dime Game. 

This is a modification of the old penny game. 
Provide each person with a United States 
dime and a lead pencil, also a sheet of paper 
upon which the following game has been eith- 
er written or printed, with numbered blank 
spaces for the answers. When these have been 
distributed, announce that a certain length of 
time will be given in which to find upop the 
face of the coin the following articles: 1, 
fruit of a tropical tree; 2, what the Siamese 
twins were; 3, what a lazy man seldom gets: 
4, the divisions of a country; 5, the cradle of 
Liberty; 6, another name for an isthmus; 7, 
something a schoolboy makes; 8, something a 
bootblack wants to give you; 9, what we love 
to sing; 10, what a self-conceited man does; 11, 
what you might have done if very angry; 12, 
part of ariver where the fourth letter of the 
Greek alphabet is sometimes found; 13, an 
instrument to catch sound. 

Find upon the reverse side of the dime: 1, a 
sailor’s measure of distance at sea; 2, two 
articles of trimming for a child’s hat; 3, a 
number amiser is sure to take care of; 4, what 
a rejected suitor always dogs; 5, the brow of 
a hili overhanging a precipice; 6, a pleasant 
companion on a dark night; 7, what makes 
the forests green; 8, transpose the letters 
which form ‘‘One dime’’ into thirty-three 
words, common and proper nouns. 

The answers: 1, date; 2, United; 3, ahead; 
4, States; 5, America; 6, neck; 7, figures; 8, 
a shine; 9, America; 10, knows (nose); 11, 
stamped; 12, mouth (Greek letter, Delta) ; 13, 
ear. 

Find on the reverse side of the dime: 1, 
knot; 2, wreath and ribbon; 3, one; 4, leaves; 
5, edge; 6, bow (bean); 7, foliage; 8, deem, 
done, don, demon, den, dine, dome, 
dime die, dim, doe, mind, mined, me, 
mine, mode, mid, meed, men, mend, nod, 
need, node, noe, end, ide, in, I, O, one, ode, 
on. 

Prizes may be given to the one giving most 
correct answers. 

—— 

The Sun Curve in the Sky.—Get a 
piece of board, say ten inches square. Geta 
sheet of ruled note paper and a piece of stiff 
cardboard about three inches long and half an 
inch wide. Fasten this cord to the edge of 
the bo@rd with a tack. Place the board ina 
sunny window just before twelve o’clock and 
mark the place so that you can always place 
in the same position every day. Lay the 
sheet on the board so that the first ruled line 
touches the cardboard. At exactly twelve 
o’clock, place the board so that the shadow of 
the card will cover the first ruled line. Just 
on the minute of twelve mark the top of the 
shadow on the ruled line with a dot in ink. 
Do this every day, at exactly twelve o’clock, 
using the next ruled line. Cloudy days skip 
a line. Mark the shadow on the ruled line for 
twenty days or longer, if there are more lines. 
When all are marked, join all the dots togeth- 
er, by an inked line, and you will see that the 
line is bent or curved. This curved line shows 
the curve in the sky the sun follows as the 
season changes.—/ Charles Barnard. 

An Expensive Family.—The following figures 
compiled by Prof Belman, ofthe university of 
Bonn, relate the career of a notorious drunk- 
ard who was born in 1740 and died in 1800. 
Her descendants numbered 834, of whom 709 
have been traced from their youth. Of these 
7 were convicted of murder, 76 of other 
crimes, 142 were professional beggars, 64 lived 
on charity, and 181 women of the family led 
disreputable lives. The family cost the Ger- 
man government for maintenance and costs 
in the courts, almshouses, and prisons no less 
a sum than $1,250,000; in other words, justa 
fraction under $1500 each. 
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How to Manage a Coal Fire. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

A large share of the dirt and litter attend- 
ant upon the use of coal as a fuel results from 
irregularity and neglect in emptying the ash 
pan. The space for holding the ash pan should 
be thoroughly cleaned when the stove receives 
its annual blacking, and then the ash pan 
never be allowed to become full to overflow- 
ing. It might better be emptied twice a day 
in the coldest weather than to have it become 
heaping full and the ashes run over only 
once. 


For getting the ashes and cinders from the 
fire pot into the ash pan, nothing equals the 


poker. It is true that long-continued shaking 
will get out most of the ashes and a portion 
of the cinders, but it also brings downa 
large quantity of coal, and so packs together 
the contents of the fire pot that the draft is al- 
most destroyed. Using the noker through the 
small openings made for that purpose is so 
much like eating soup with a fork that nearly 
everyone opens a lower side door, and it is 
this practice that so fills the room with the 
dust-like ashes. The air inside the stove is 
warmer and lighter than that in the room, 
and it rises out of the opening thus made, 
bringing with it the dust that is being stir- 
red up by the poker. This difficulty may be 
overcome by turning back the large damper, 
pulling out the check damper, and closing 
the damper in front of the stove, thus causing 
astrong draft to in at the open door, 
when not a particle of ashes will escape into 
the room. 

Getting up some cold morning and finding 
the fire ‘‘out,’’ is usually the result of burn- 
ing the fire at a rapid rate the previous even- 
ing, and then retiring without poking out some 
of the ashes :.nd bringing down a fresh supply 
of coal. The fire probably looked bright and 
fresh on the surface when it was left for the 
night, but the life was nearly burned out of 
those bright coals, and just beneath them was 
a grest mass of and cinders. By the 


pass 


ashes 


way, the bringing down of afresh supply of 
coal to last over night ought not to be post- 


poned until the last moment, and then the 
dampers closed. ‘‘Suffocated by coal gas’’ is 
the heading of many anitem that would never 
have been written had it not been for this 
practice. It is when coal is being heated that 
it gives out the greatest amountof gas, for the 
removal of which a strong draft is necessary ; 


after it becomes hot and glowing, a slight 
draft is sufficient to carry away the small 
quantity of gas that is thrown off. 





Nervous and Sick Headaches. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


Nothing is better for nervous headaches 
than a hot bath, followed by a brisk rubbing. 
Give the child a hot dmnk, put a hot bag of 
meal or a waterbag at the back of his neck 
and one at his feet, darken the room and keep 
the house very quiet; after a good sleep he 
will usually be all right. 

Sick headaches are caused almost wholly by 
a disordeted stomach, so this organ should 
receive our first attention. If caused by consti- 
pation or torpid liver, give a warm enema, and 
some gentle laxative, as licorice root, and 
make the diet light until a normal condition 
is regained. If there is considerable nausea, 
an emetic is advisable; allow the stomach to 
rest for at least an half hour, then give gruel 
or hot (not sealded) milk and dry toast 
without butter. 

For indigestion, or a tired or colicky stom- 
ach, nothing is better than hot milk or malted 
milk given quite often. Itis easy to digest, 
and at the same time very nourishing. When 


attended by pain, rub the back vigorously and 
have the patient lie upon tie face. 


If par- 


- MOTHERS 


ents watched a child’s bowels, there would be 
less of these disorders. When they go over 24 
hours without a movement, it is time some- 
thing was done, either in the way of a laxa- 
tive or enema, and add more fruit to the diet. 
If, on the contrary, they are relaxed, attend 
to them at once to avoid dysentery. Scalded 
milk is excellent for this, but is not very 
palatable; flour gruel, especially browned-flour 
gruel, is less unpleasant; arrowroot, or boil- 
ed rice scalded in milk, affords a variety to 
choose from. The first thing to do, however, 
is to give a hot enema, and if there is pain in 
the bowels, a few drops of laudanum may be 
added. 

A well-known physician says, ‘‘If people 
would only take a hot enema at the outset, 
they would save a great deal of pain and 
physician’s bills.’’ While practicing in the 
south, he was considered an authority upon 
bowel troubles and always prescribed plenty 
of hot water; ‘‘it cleanses the intestines, re- 
duces the inflammation, is very soothing, and 
if taken in time will stop the trouble,’’ he 
affirms. 


——— 


Cooking with Small Stoves. 


Were your judges ot the Thanksgiving 
menus practical cooks? it seems asif they 
should have realized that the capacity of the 
oven and the top of the stove of nine farmers 
out of ten is not more than a No9. That is, 
an oven 20in by 20 in and the top of the stove 
28x30 inches. A roast takes up half of stich 
an oven and it cannot have anything over it 
on the top grate. There is no use to specify, 
but if you examine your bills of fare you will 
not find many of them practical for an aver- 
age stove if the usual dishes are served hot. 
[Mrs J. N. Muncey. 

Not only a great many farmers’ 
many town and city wives, also, living in 
small quarters, are obliged to contend with 
small cook stoves, and yet serve excellent hot 
meals co1nposed of a variety of dishes. Meats 
are cooked first, and kept hot for several hours 
by putting in dripping pan (well covered over) 
back of stove, or set over a kettle of hot 
water. The chicken pie can be cooked early, 
then re-heated before eating, and be fione the 
worse. Potatoes may be _ boiled in 
‘*jackets,’’ then set in a ‘‘drainer’’ 
water, back of the stove, well covered, till 
ready to be mashed. Boiled turnips keep 
nicely that way. Many puddings can be cook- 
ed, then re-heated, while others can easily be 
kept hot over hot water. By economizing 
space on the top of even a small stove it is 
surprising how many cooked dishes can be 
packed away, covered up, over kettles of hot 
water, on asbestos plates or in ‘‘mixing 
bowls’’ and kept steaming hot till used, leav- 
ing time and room for the daintier dishes, 
frosted puddings, some of the vegetables, ete., 
to be cooked last. By the way, tin should 
never be used for this purpose; some foods 
would be slightly poisoned hy contact and 
besides, tin doesn’t retain heat. 


wives but 


their 
over hot 
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The Secret of the Whole Business.—About 
this time the papers and magazines are full 
of advertisements of oil and gas stoves for 
warming rooms. Enticing pictures of the 
stoves would lead you to think they were 
every one supericr to all the others. They all 
claim that each particular stove will give no 
smoke and no odor, which is quite true, if the 
stove is properly managed. Here is the secret 
of the whole business—cleanliness. In filling 
an oil stove see that no oil is spilled. Wipe 
every part of the stove absolutely dry. Never 
try to keep the flame at its very highest, as it 
easily rises into the smoking stage and then— 
horrors. When the flame is first lighted the 
stoveiscold. As it warms up, the air flowing 
in to feed the flame becomes heated and the 
flame grows brighter and larger. It is then 
it tends to smoke. While these stoves do not 
give out any odor, they do and must give out 
products of combustion. Open the window a 
erack at the top. This is just the advantage 
of such stoves—they compel you to ventilate. 
[Charles Barnard. 

Reading is the only enjoyment which I know 
in which there is no alloy.—[Anthony Trol- 
lope. 


® 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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WOMAN’S POWER. 


It Shapes the Destinies of Men 
and Nations. 





Where Men Are at a Disadvantage, and 
“Only a Woman Can Understand 
a Woman’s Ills.” 


Woman’s beauty, love and devotion, 
rule theworld. Grand women; strong 











mentally, morally and physically, 
whose ambi tion and mag- 
netic influ ence urge 


men to deeds 
and heroism. 
are all-power 


of grandeur 
Such women 
ful. Weakly, 


sickly, 
ailing 
women 
have little ambition; 
their own troubles oc- 
cupy their thoughts, and 
their one object is to get well. 

They have no confidence in them- 
selves, and only too often lose faith in 
their physicians. 

All irregularities, whites, bearing- 
down pains, nervousness, headache, 
backache, ‘“‘ blues,” distaste for society, 
sounds in ears, palpitation, emacia- 
tion, heavy eyes, ‘‘all gone” feeling, 
dread of impending evil, sleeplessness, 
etc., should at once be removed and 
vigorous health assured. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has for twenty years saved 
women from all this. Hear this wo- 
man speak :— 

“‘I wish to publish what Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and 
Sanative Wash havedoneforme. Ihad 
falling of the womb and leucorrhea, 
and they havecurcd me of both. Iam 
a well woman. I suffered dreadfully 
with such dragging pains in the lower 
part of the back and extending around 
the body, irritation of the bladder, 
pain when walking and painful men- 
struation ; I weakened terribly. I had 
been treated by three doctors without 
much help, and it only took five 
bottles of your Compound and three 
packages of Sanative Wash tocure me. 
Ican recommend them to all women 
suffering with complaints like these.”— 
Mrs. VANNATTA, 3827 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


—_—_— ——_ 
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Care of Canaries. 
LALIA MITCHELL ANNABLE. 


Such a pretty little rellow as he is, with his 
golden-brown coat and bright eyes—our own 
Patsey Murphy, named in honor of one of the 
Work and Play club judges. But little over 
a year old, he is larger than many canaries 
and has avery clear, strong voice, being an 
almost constant singer, from early daybreak 
until the lights are extinguished. For the 
benefit of those who ‘‘never have any luck 
with birds,’’ let me tell you how we care for 
him. In the morning, as soon as I leave my 
room, I give him fresh water and perhaps a 
bit of bread or cracker; and after my other 
work is done he has his cage cleaned, perches 
washed and seed receptacle refilled. I al- 
ways use Leggett & Co’s seeds, because the 
hemp is in a separate envelope, and our Pat 
never receives more than three or four seeds 
per day and these only as a special treat. Cut- 
tle bone he always has where he can easily 
reach it. Before hanging him back in the 
window, I give him sand, a generous handful 
of the best to be procured at the drug store. 

I hear someone say, ‘‘She forgot to give him 
his bath.’’ Oh, no! Patsey and I know that 
the sun shines through upon his cage only in 
the afternoon, and it is then that he best en- 
joys the water. He stands in the tub, dances, 
plays and dives. 

He tastes everything—cabbage, turnips and 
potatoes, crackers and celery, beef, ham, mut- 
ton and eggs. When we eat he always scolds 
until something is brought him, and any new 
dish is always submitted to him; if it is not 
good for him he never takes the second taste. 
The only thing which we refuse him is candy, 
but plain cake is given whenever he desires it. 

Now I feel sure that I have called down 
upon my thoughtless head the anger of some 
bird raisers whose one creed is ‘‘Seeds and 
water, water and seeds.’’ But this I know: 
He has never been sick an hour in his hfe 
and there was never a healthier, happier little 
fellow, or a better singer, than our own Pat- 
sey Murphy. 


The Quick-Iempered, Affectionate Parrot. 


When I received my parrot, several years 
ago, [also received minute instructions as 
to his treatment and feed. I carefully follow- 
ed them for a time, but soon threw them to 
the winds, and I have had such excellent 
success with my bird, in both a physical and 
a ‘‘moral’’ way, that I want you who have 
a parrot to try my method. Give him fresh 
drinking water every day (‘‘experts’’ say it 
isn’t necessary), and on warm days dash cold 
water over him with a whisk broom. Give 
him hot meals, the same as you have your- 
self,—not hot enough to scald his tongue, but 
just as hot as you can eat them yourself. He 
is especially fond of hot coffee, hot mashed 
potatoes, cracker soaked in hot boiled milk 
to which has been added a little butter, pep- 
per and salt. In fact, give him anything you 
would consider healthful for a little child,and 
of course plenty of nuts to crack and pick at. 
Talk to him frequently in .a cheery, hearty, 





sympathizing way and scold him sometimes 
in a kindly way, but never get angry at him. 
He will not forget a kindness, or cease to 
remember an injury. Don’t show tbe least 
fear of him, and yet never be abrupt or com- 
manding, and he will soon come out on your 
arm and let you touch him. Then you can 
do more and more with him each time. When 
you are experimenting with him, keep your 
mind and eyes constantly on him, for 
when he ceases to feel your influence, he may 
harm you in a sudden fit of temper. But his 
fits of temper are not caused so much through 
ugliness as fright, and he needs to be soothed, 
not scolded. If he screams or is unmanagea- 
ble during the day, it is because he is over- 
excited and you should partially cover him 
and set him in a quiet place for a little 
while. They are very affectionate birds. 
Mine loves to cuddle under my neck at night 
and be ‘*rocked to sleep.”’ 
a 
Sympathy is the Secret. 

Fright Kills Many Birds.—‘‘In nine cases 
out of every 10,’" said a well-known bird 
raiser and dealer, ‘‘when birds lose their 
song, it is because they have been frightened. 
They are so high strung in the matter of 
nerves that a fright results in paralysis, 
which in many cases is permanent. I don’t 
think there is any cure for it, unless itis to en- 
deavor to assure the bird that it will have bet- 
ter treatment thereafter. Persons should never 
show a stuffed or dead bird toa caged bird. 
I have known a number of birds to be fright- 
ened out of their song by seeing stuffed birds 
on the hats and bonnets of women. Takea 
frightened bird in your hand, and you will 
see and feel that the pulsations of its heart 
are very rapid and violent. Heart failure 
kills many birds, though other causes are 
blamed for their deaths.”’ 


Don’t Keep Pets Locked Up.— Boys and girls 
(big or little), don’t simply keep your pets 
in cages and talk to them. Let them out and 
learn your power over them. It isn’t time 
wasted. You’ll learn how much they resem- 
tle human beings, and you will find that the 
way you Successfully treat them isn’t so very 
different from the way you must afterward 
treat those in the great worid to understand 
them and get along with them. For you 
must be cheery, upright, sympathetic with 
your animal friends to draw what is best 
out of them and make them love you. What 
a triumph it is to feel your power over some 
wild creature that others are afraid of! And 
as they should be treated similar to human 
beings, so should they be fed. Don’t be 
afraid to give them to eat anything that 
would be healthful to children, in addition 
to the peculiar food characteristic of each an- 
mal. 


Ancient and Modern Pottery. Pottery, like 
all other .arts, has made immense progress 
during the past two centuries. In the British 
museum are pitchers or ‘‘tygs,’’ used by that 
Bluebeard of history, Henry the VIII, which 
are so clumsy and heavy that they would be 
rejected for table use by any family of-average 
refinement. In 1626, letters patent were grant- 
ed to certain London merchants for the sole 
making of ‘‘stone pottes, stone jugges and 
stone bottells fore the terme of fourteene 
yeares. ’’ The same document states that 
previous to this time such articles had been 
imported from out ‘‘of foreign partes from be- 
yonde the seas.’’ Since that time the famous 
manufactories of Chelsea, Stratford-le-Bow, 
Derby, Worcester, Bristol and later Doulton 
on Thames, have been established, and pro- 
duce wares almost equal to those of Sevres 
and Dresden.—[{M. A. Waddell Rodger. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NoyYEs, 
820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


A New Botanical Discovery. 


The Wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub.— Of Special 
Interest to Sufferers from Diseases of the Kid- 
neve or Bladder, Rheumatism, etc.—A Blessing 
to Humanity. 


A Free Gift of Great. Value to You. 


A short time ago our readers were informed of the 
discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a new botanical 
product, of wonderful power in curing certain dis- 
eases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as_ botanists 

call it, Piper Methyse 

ticum, grows on the 

banks of the Ganges 

river, East India, and 

probably was used for 

centuries by the na- 

tives before its extra- 

ordinary properties 

became known to 

civilization through 

Christian mission- 

aries. In this respect 

it resembles the dis- 

covery of quininefrom 

~o oy wee 

made known by the 

Tur Kava-Kava SHRUB, Indians to the early 

(Piper Methysticum.) Jesuit missionaries in 

South America,and by them brought to civilized man. 

We have previously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, 

the great authority on these diseases in which he 

describes the sufferings of both Hindoos and white 

missionaries and soldiers on these low, marshy 
swamps and jungles on the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon de- 
caying vegetation render these low grounds on the 
Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle fevers and 
miasma assail the system. * * The Blood becomes 
deranged and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * 
Life hangs in the balance. Then when all modern med- 
ical science fails, safety is found in the prompt use of 
Kava-Kava. <A decoction of this wonderful botanical 
growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes 
clearer, the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc.” 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the 
Kidneys are the most fatal and dangerous, and it is 
but natural that the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub — Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases 
of the Kidneys—is welcomed as a gift to suffering 
humanity, and its medical compound, Alkavis, en- 
dorsedby the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D.C., 
Editor of the “Religious World,’’ writes of the won- 
derful curative effects of Alkavis: 

“For several years I was a sufferer from Kidney 
troubles, and could obtain no relief from physicians. 
I used various Kidney remedies but with no success. I 
had given up all hopes of ever recovering my health, 
until hearing of the marvelous cures effected by your 
Alkavis, decided to try same. After using the first bottle 
I began to experience relief, and following up the treat- 
ment was permanently cured. I cheerfully recommend 
your excellent Alkavis to persons afflicted with Kidney 
and Rheumatic disorders as the best remedy known.’”’ 

Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes that she 
had tried six doctors in vain, that she was about to give 
up ia despair, when she found Alkavis, and was 
promeey cured of Kidney disease, and restored to 

ealth. Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimora, Md.; Mrs. Mary 
A. Layman, of Neel, West Va., twenty years a sufferer; 
Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.; Mrs. i E. Copeland, 
Elk River, Minn.; and many other ladies join in testify- 
ing to the wonderful curative powers of Alkavis, in 
various forms of Kidney and allied diseases, and other 
troublesome afflictions peculiar to womanhood. 

Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 
Indiana, was cured of Kheumatism, Kidney and Bladder 
disease of ten years standing by Alkavis. Mr. Wood 
describes himself as being in constant misery, often 
compelled to rise ten times during the night on 
account of weakness of the bladder. He was treated 
by all his home physicians without the least benefit, 
and finaliy completely cured in a few weeks by Alkavis. 
The testimony is undoubted and really wonderful. 
Many others give similar evidence. 

And even more wonderful is the testimony of 
Rev. John H. Watson, of Sunset, Texas, a minister 
of the gospel in thirty years service, stricken down 
at his post of duty by Kidney disease. He says: 

“TI was suddenly stricken down on the 22d of June 
with an acute attack of kidney trouble (uric acid 
gravel), * * My family physician told me plainly the 
best I could hope for was temporary respite. At the 
end of two mentee and then only able to sit up alittle 
I dismissed my physicians and began the use of Alkavis. 
In two weeks I could ride out in the carriage for a short 
time. The improvement has been * * constant and 
steady. I am now able ‘to look after my business. 1 
feel I owe what life and strength I have to Alkavis. 
* * * JT am fifty-five years old, have been a minister 
over thirty years, have thousands of acquaintances, and 
to every one of them who may be afflicted with any 
kind of kidney trouble, I would say, try Alkavis. 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, so far are the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to proveits great 
value that they will send a Large Case by mail free 
to Every Reader of the AmERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
who is a Sufferer from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and Irreg- 
ularities, or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
readers to send their names and address to the 
company and receive the Large Case by mail free. 
To prove its wonderful curative powers it is sent to 
you entirely free. 









MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Pretty and Comfortable. 


Very pretty and comfortable is this @ainty 
nightdress, made of white percale and trim- 


med with Hamburg 
edging and _inser- 
tion. Itis a simple 


and easy garment to 
make at home and 
yet quite as effec- 
tive as a more elabo- 
rate robe. The loose 
front is gathered in- 
to the neck and fast- 
ened down the center 
in the usual manner 
with small pearl but- 
tons and button 
holes. A large round 
turn-down collar, 
trimmed with a row 
of insertion and a 
full ruffle of Ham- 
burg edging, finishes 

No 20,759. Lady’s the neck. The sleeves 
robe. show a styish amount 

Sizes 32 to46 inches bust of fullness and are 
measure. ornamented to cor- 
respond with the collar, and the back is gath- 
ered into the neck; it has a bias seam down 
the center front. If intended for a nightdress, 
this design may be made of nainsook or lin- 
en; for a wrapper, eider down, flannel, or silk 
may be used. 

This stylish winter suit is of blue cheviot 
trimmed with velvet, passementerie and sat- 
in. The pretty bodice is made with a full 
front of satin, orna- 
mented on either 
side with novel re- 
vers of velvet edged 
with passementerie. 
The back of the cos- 
tume is gathered. 
Just below the 
shoulders are placed 
novel garnitures of 
velvet to correspond 
with the front deco- 
ration. A collar of 
satin ribbon finishes 
the neck while a 
smart belt of the 
same material sur- 
rounds the waisu. 
The sleeves are es- 
pecially stylish, be- 
ing composed of two 
materials, the dress 
goods and the satin. yo 20,758.  Miss’s 
The upper puff of Sizes 10 to 16 years. 
the former contains just the amount of full- 
ness approved by Dame Fashion, while the 
tight-fitting portion of the latter fits the arm 
perfectly and is trimmed at the wrist with a 
band of passementerie. The stylish skirt is 
cut in four pieces and possesses a gathered 
back. 

Such a practical, everyday design as is here- 
with pictured needs no _ description, but 
mothers of young 
boys will find ita 
very useful pattern 
to keep in the house- 
hold. The sizes 10 
to 16 years corre- 
spond to 114 to 13 
inches neck measure, 
and the material us- 
ed may be either of 
cotton or flannel. A 
pretty finish for the 
neck and wristbands 




















— 
"20759 
night 





waist. 


skirt. 


Miss’s 
Sizes 11 to 16 years. 


No 20,760. 

















20,506. Boy’s night 


No 

shirt. is an edge of feather 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. stitching. 
In ordering these patterns, be careful to 


give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments and the 
number of yards of material required, are sent 
with each pattern. Buyers wiil please write 
the number plainly and give their full name 
and address. 

This cunning little cloak is made of dark 
green camel’s-hair trimmed with sable. It 





Ivory SOAP 


6; 


[31] 


it FLOATS 


Plenty of sleep, fresh air, careful diet and the daily 
use of a good soap like the Ivory will purify the com- 


plexion as no cosmetic can. 


THe Procter & Gamece Co., Cin’Ti. 











is fashioned with a 
ox-plaited front and 
back, gathered onto 
a@ square yoke, which 
is completely covered 
with heavy guipure. 
A gathered bertha 
edged with fur is 
placed at the foot of 
the yoke, while a 
, rolling collar trim- 
med in the same way 
gives a stylish finish 
to the neck. The full 
sleeves are ornament- 





ed to correspond. 

This is an ideal de- 

sign for velvet, satin, 

smooth or rough 

No 20,744. Child’scloak. Cloths and eider 
Sizes 6 months to 4 down. Fur is used a 
years. great deal on both 
children’s garments and those of their moth- 


ers, especially sable and mink. 

This stylish design may be used either asa 
wrap by itself or worn over a plain coat for 
extra warmth and 
udornment. Astra- 
khan cloth is the 
rich material used 
for the model, which 
is cut with a deep 
point in the center 
back and front and 
pointed over each 
shoulder. The neck 
is completed by a 
high, becoming col- 





lar. This garment 
is cut in one piece . 

dt s in very w ag 
eae nane TY No 20,732. Shoulder cape. 
handsome graceful Sizes small, medium and 
folds. Velvet, large. 


plush, fur and corduroy, silk and satin and 
broadcloth may be used for this design. 

Small boys require pretty blouse waists for 
winter as well as forsummer wear, and the 
shirt waist here pic- 
tured will prove an 
excellent design to 
make at home. It is 
shaped by shoulder 
and side seams while 
at the waist the full- 
ness is kept in place 
by a drawstring run 
in around the hem. 
A frill of embroidery 
is placed. down the 
center front where 
the waist closes, and 
tne deep sailor collar 
is trimmed with an 
embroidered ruffle to 
match the frill. The 
sleeves are cut full 
and are finished by 
straight cuffs edged with ruffles. For a me- 
dium size waist this pattern requires 2} yards 
of 36 inch wide material. This waist ap- 
propriate for small boys to be worn with. an 
eton jacket on dress-up occasions during the 
winter. 





No 20,621. 
waist. 
Sizes 6 to 10 years. 


Boy’s blouse 


is 


—— 

To Wash Clothes easily, put them to soak in 
pretty smartly warm water—not too hot—or 
rather strong suds in which has been put a 
little ammonia. Let them soak about an 
hour. Do not spend too much strength in 














AGold Watch: 


W. G. Baker pays you well to introduce Teas, 
Spices and Baking Powder. Just go among your 
friends and sell a mixed order, amounting in total to 
50 lbs. for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a 
Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; lvlbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 180 lbs. for a 
Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle; or sell 75 Ibs. for a Boy’s 
Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a 
gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle; 30 Ibs. for a Fairy 
Tricycle; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 8 lbs. for a pair of 
Barney & Berry skates. Lxrpress or freight paid if cash is 
sent with order. Send address on postal for Catalogue, Order- 
sheet and particulars. 


W. G. Baker (Dept R), S?7™**¢lfass. 








scrubbing, let them boil. A night on the 
grass during a heavy dew, or fog, or sharp 
frost, whitens wonderfully.—[K. K. 


Just Do Your Best. 





The sign is bad when folks commence 
A’findin’ fault with Providence; 

And balkin’ cause the earth done shake 
At ev’ry prancing step they takes. 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he would be 

Ef stripped to self and stark and bare 
He hung his sign out anywhere. 


My doctern is to lay aside 

Contentions and be satisfied ; 

Jest do your best, and praise or blame 

That follers that counts jest the same. 

I’ve allus noticed great success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 

And it’s the man who does the best 

That gits more kicks than all the rest. 
[James Whitcomb Riley. 





Ideal Positicn for Country Home.—It is a 
curious thing that the old churches built in 
New England before the Revolution were of- 
ten placed on top of high hills. There wasa 
reason for this. The church must be safe 
from Indians and from the high hilltop the 
congregation in the meeting house could see 
the Indians in time to turn out and drive 
them off. The meeting house was a fort. 
When the Indians disappeared, the churches 


were built in the towns and valleys. These 
hilltop meeting houses were terribly cold, 


windy and dangerous, and prove how unwise 
it is to build dwelling houses on exposed hill- 
sides. In selecting a place for a new house, 
always look out for shelter from the northwest 
wind. ‘The ideal position for a home that is 
to be used summer and winter is one facing 
southwest or south. The cool breeze in sum- 
mer is westerly and southerly, the cold 
wind in winter is northwest. Rich people are 
buying up New England hilltops for summer 
villas. That’s all right, for such houses are 
only summer houses and not used in the win- 
ter. The ideal home always nestles under a 
hill.—[Charles Barnard. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Borrowing Trouble.—Is not ‘‘ Excelsior’ 
borrowing trouble for herself or otuers in re- 
gard to city girls marrying farmers? Is there 
not only a smali per cent of city girls marry- 
ing farmers in comparison with country girls 
marrying city gentlemen? Yet isn’t it more 
pleasant to lead the life of a farmer’s wife, 
where there is plenty of the most wholesome 
food to eat, the purest air to breathe and wa- 
ter to drink, a plain and comfortable home, 
than to live in a crowded city where the airis 
impure, and the food has long been marketed? 
Girls, be very careful to whom you say ‘‘ yes.”’ 
[| L. Frederick. 

The Woman He Loves Best.—I asked a man 
what he thought of Excelsior’s views of wife 
choosing. **No man,’’ said he, ‘‘stops to con- 
sider whether the woman he loves will make 
a good helpmate or not. To him she is the 
woman he loves best on earth, the one wom- 
an he wants for a wife. My wife was a city 
girl. She was young, slight of figure and fair 
of face, and unused to work of any kind, 
when I took her from a comfortable city 
home to a plain remote one. She may have 
had many regrets, she must often have felt 
her isolation. She soon learned that my in- 
terests were her interests, and very soon 
adapted herself to her new surroundings, with 
their increase of care and labor, as any true, 
sensible woman will, whether city or coun- 
try bred. We had our ups and downs and 
many pullbacks. To-day, she is the happy 
mistress of a country home, which by our 
united efforts has been improved, and is as 
dear to her as itis to me.” cite another 
case—a country girl who knew all those use- 
ful things which farmers’ girls are supposed 
to know, married a farmer and wearied of 
the monotony of country. Oh, Excelsior, 
you can’t make them choose wisely.—[Evan- 
geline. 

Always Lonely Without Them.—My object 
in speaking now is to help direct the lcve I 
see going to waste, ina right direction. Like 
B. B., I had to, being the last one single in 
my family,give up all plans of my life to care 
for my invalid parents. _My lover raved and 
wept, said I had ruined his life, and straight- 
way went and consoled himself with another 
girl, and I was glad I was prevented from 
marrying him. I determined I would not 
grow into one of those sharp, vinegary old 
maids that make the class so odious. What 
time I was not employed caring for my dear 
invalids, I devoted to pets,—dogs, cats, chick- 
ens, bees and birds,—and yet I was lonely 
and sighed, like ‘‘Girls of the Period,’’ for a 
career. Then in desperation I drove out 
cats and dogs and went and adopted a 
little two-weeks-old, blue-eyed baby girl, tak- 
ing her from a dying mother. One touch of 
her baby hands and my loneliness fled, and 
never came back for, my sisters, we may 
disguise the fact, yet the love for children is 
so implanted in every woman’s heart that she 
is always wretched and lonesome without 
them about her. How that baby filled the 
house! She cheered one invalid (the othe. 
had gone before) to the last with her innocent 
prattle. Then I adopted two more, a boy of 
eleven and a girl of nine years. That was 
not so satisfactory, tor the love the baby 
gives me they give to their dead mother 
Give the child your love and you will be sure 
to have a return.—| Aunt Experience. 


The Tedious Process of Courtship.—I have 
been noting the many expressions of public 
interest, and especially endorse those social- 
istic ideas of Susan Nipper. Have also been 
interested in all that has been said pro and 
con about advertising for a wife. Now hay- 
ing been guilty of this same offense myself, I 
wish to say a word by way of excuse for those 
who sometimes resort to that method of get- 
ting wife or husband. First, many of us 
would hesitate a long while before marrying 
a woman we did not believe adapted in tem- 
perament, disposition, taste, mental ability, 
ete, to us, and not finding such an one near 
home, seek to tind her through correspund- 
ence. Again, many of us are so situated that 
we have not the time nor opportunity to go 
through the long and tedious process of court- 
ship and you violate ‘‘custom’”’ in this respect 
by a sudden papeaes, and such an act will 
often be regarded as an indication of unworthi- 
ness of some kind and be accompanied by 
refusal. Again, we might be perfectly willing 
to tollow custom in this respect and court in 
the regular manner, but there is the regular 
duties of our occupation to be attended to 
first, and of the little time left tnere is small 
chance of a very extensive search for a suit- 
able companion. Then, too, suppose we 
should meet a woman whom our intuition or 
knowedge of phrenology should tell us was 


MOTHERS AND 


DAUGHTERS 


HOT WORK 


Frosty Fingers: Some parts uv farm work mus’ be {not only disergreeble, but posertively 


painful. 


Plodding Pete: What air yer thinkin’ *bout—makin’ soap? 


F. F.: Naw, huskin’ bees.—[ Up-to-Date. 


exactly suited, those barbaric social customs 
of ours place an almost impassible barrier be- 
tween us, and should either party make such 
advances as their intuitions might prompt, 
they would be regarded either as fool or fanat- 
ic. It is little wonder that drowning people 
catch at straws in the shape of ‘‘ matrimonial 
papers.’’ These, however, serve the purpose 
very imperfectly, as they are carried on solely 
for profit and are still pretty much under the 
ban of public disapproval. What we need is 
a public matrimonial bureau carried on under 
Susan Nipper’s public ownership policy, 
Then let the fair (and unfair) candidates 
register, deposit their photos and proclaim 
their virtues and attractions in a manner 
that will bring in the prize they seek. To 
this end may the humble efforts of your bum- 
ble servant be directed—at least until such 
time as some fair flower talls across his lone- 
ly pathway.—[Twenty-Seven. 


Quilt Patterns, Not Breeders’ Photos.—I 
think women ought to write more for the 
household page. There can be a great deal 
of information gained sometimes in many 
ways. 1 have just been looking at the village 
church pattern, which I like, but I don’t be- 
lieve I can get a correct one from the = 
The lady spoke of being sorry when she saw 
some wanted to give up the patterns. I feel 
so myself. I would rather see quilt or lace 
patterns on our page than sheep, hog or 
some other breeder’s photo 4}x54 in, as_an- 
other agricultural paper had last week.—[ Mrs 
Mollie Wright. 


Asked and Answered.—K. Bush: Constance 
de Beverley is the perjured nun in Scott’s 
Marmion. She loves Marmion, and ‘‘ bows 
her pride a horseboy in his train to ride.’’ 
She is walled in alive in the dungeons of a 
convent as a punishment for her broken 
vows. 

S. P., Jr: Rogers’ farm account book is 
published by George A. Rogers, West Upton, 
Mass. 

Will some one kindly suggest through these 
columns some good subjects suitable for a 
high schocl graduation essay—something 
different from the ordinary run?—{ Nebraska 
Schoolgirl. 

Mrs Bertha Swauk, Albion, Ia, would like 
song White Wings; also address of Curly- 
Headed Emma. 

In reply to J. O. Frost, I would say that 
there is a boarding farm for cats and dogs at 
Mrs Carrie T. Dodge’s, near Asbury Grove, 
Mass.—[Mrs C. T. D. 

If Mrs S. M. L. will permit us to publish 
her name as wanting White Angora cats, will 
be pleased to do so, but it would take too 
much of our time to carry on a personal cor- 
respondence. 

We could supply but one copy of Fair 
Charlotte. Those who still want it are Scribe, 
Box 25, Wayville, N Y; Mrs 8S. H. Boyd, 


Yand Mrs W. F. Page, Brook- 
Rosalie, the Prairie Flower, is 
Emily J. Stever, Milton Center, 


Honeoye, N 
tield, N Y. 
wanted by 
mE. 

Mrs C. T.: We are unable to learn where 
you can obtain the self-heating flat-iron, 
which many women have bought from ‘‘a man 
who goes around,’’ and have given up be- 
cause not so satisfactory as the old kind. 

B. E.S.: We cannot tell how much we would 
pay for a MS or if we could accept it, until we 
see it. 





Just for Fun. 


An illiterate young man once got a friend 
to write a letter for him to his sweetheart. 
The letter was rather prosaic for a love letter, 
and he felt that an apology was due to his 
sweetheart for its lack of tender nothings. 
It was as follows: ‘‘Please excuse the mild- 
ness of this here letter, as the chap wots 
’ritin’ it is a married man, and he says he 
can’t bide any soft soaping----it allus gives 
him the spazzums.’’ 


First Boy: My ma says 1 
with you, because your father is 
a shoemaker. 

Second Boy: So’s your father a shoemaker. 

First Boy: Ma says he’s a manufacturer. 
He makes a thousand pairs to your father’s 
one pair. 

Second Boy: 
times worse than my father. 
play with you any more. 


mustn’t play 
nothing but 


Then he must be a thousand 
I guess I won’t 


‘*Step right in, Jadies and gentlemen,’’ cried 
the showman. ‘‘Step right in and see the 
educated pig add and subtract.’’ ‘‘Pshaw,’’ 
interrupted Farmer Backlots, ‘‘my old heg at 
home has got away over to square root.”’ 


Mrs Murphy: Do you use condensed milk? 
Mrs O’Fahey: I think it must be condens- 
ed. There is never more than a pintand a 
half in a quart. 
in the 
center 


A wit declares that the nose 1s 
middle of the face because it is 
piece. 


put 
the 


, 


‘*Mamma,’’ said Willie, leaning toward his 
mother and speaking in a loud whisper, ‘‘the 
preacher said a little while ago, ‘One word 
more and 1 have done,’ and he’s talked 563 
words since he said it. I’ve been counting 
7em on him!”’ 


‘*Oh, children, you are so noisy to-day. 
Can’t you be a little quieter and better?’’ 

‘*Now, grandma, you must be a little con- 
siderate, and not scold us. You see,if it 
= for us you wouldn’t be a grandma at 
all. 


‘*Mother, may I go play football?’’ 
**Yes, my darling sonny, 

Leave your arms and ribs at home, 
And don’t you bet your -noney.’’ 
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Breeding, Rearing and Management of Swine, and the 
Prevention and Treatment of Their Diseases. 


By the Hon, F. D. Coburn. 
Illustrated. 


In preparing this work it has 
been the object of the author to 
condense in one volume, from all 
available sources, the ideas and 
conclusions of the most practical, 
snecessful and observant men who 
have followed the business in our 
time, and in.our own country, act- 
ing upon the belief that no one 
man, or any halt-dozen men, know 
there is worth knowing ona 

subject so extensive and important 
as that of Swine Husbandry; still 
there are many men who know 
something concerning some branch 
of it, which they have learned by 
long experience, careful study and 
close observation, and who have 
acquired their knowledge under 
precisely such conditions and cir- 
cumstances as to-day surround 
many other men, who have neither 
experience nor sound advice to 
guide them. 
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More Potash 
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